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A ROSE. 
(Pressed in a favorite volume of the In Memoriam of Tennyson.) 


BY FANNIE HUNTINGTON RUNNELS. 


Is aught so sweet as is this faded rose ? 
But for its fragrance I had passed it by. 
In this forgotten corner, wreathed in snows, 
Shrouded in damask, lost and left to die, 
It lay, till haply did its heart unclose 
Her sorrow to a tender-hearted breeze. 
And in that self-same corner there mused I 
All in a waste of thoughts like unto these: 
All glory in oblivion must lie, 
All beauty know consuming earth and cease. 


And then that breeze love-blown sighed softly near, 
Inside my window, tenderest breath that blows 
Rose of the ruin and the dust of here, 
And minded me of that neglected rose; 
I found, I clasped it with an hungry cheer, 
[ buried it,—a death that was a life,— 
Atween the lines of this immortal song, 
And be, to whomso reads, this meaning rife, 
This added grace, if aught so sweet belong 
To earth or heav’n as is a faded life! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Our education must not be aristocratic, but en- 
tirely democratic.—Rev. Dr. George, at Hamline Uni- 
versity, Minn. 

— In the successful administration of a school sys- 


tem, the point of departure is a responsible head who 
has a wide discretion as to means.—Jndez. 


— The harsh and hard, in school, are evil. Hence 
teachers may see by their voices what their relation is 
to their pupils. C. Robertson. 

— The voice clothes the thoughts. Gentle thoughts 
require gentle voice; strong thoughts, strong voice ; 


hard and harsh thoughts, hard and harsh voice.—F. C. 
Robertson. 


— The most important investigation that man ever 
learns to conduct is the habit of learning by industrious 
reading what his fellow-men have seen and thought.— 

Harris. 


a It is but a low view that some people take of edu- 
cation, when they say it should be confined to the ac- 


quirement,—simply and solely,—of knowledge, such as 
18 contained in our school-books.—C. Turner, Toronto. 


—Some think a country school an insignificant 
thing, but they are mistaken. The country schools 
will educate a majority of the children in the future as 
they have done in the past.—American Jour. of Ed. 


— The offering of prizes by teachers in the public 
schools is open to very serious objections. We believe 


that it isa pernicious practice, and that it is produc- 
tive of more harm than pood.— 2d. News. 


— It is the business of liberal culture to prevent in 
the specialization of study, that dangerous narrowness 
rapidly gained from the teacher pursuing his hobby 
and the pupil his taste.—Arnold Greene, Rhode Island. 
_ — Nothing in the way of progress is made by thump- 
ing humanity. Antagonism that is roused by harsh, 
tuitous criticism, is fertile of plans 


purposes of resistance —Portland (Or.) Standard. 


satisfactory in the schools of Ontario. 


— Multiple options have been found to be very un- 
It must only be 
in a graduate or post-graduate course of study, we think, 


that the opportunity for further and deeper research 
can safely be found.—Canada Hd Monthly. 


— The fact is, that there should be more universal 
intermediate institutions, to teach, not only what is 
written, but technical and actual knowledge of the 


handling of other tools besides books. Nor should such 
education find its place in the “college.”—St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press. 


Tae Famity 1n Epvoation.—It is evident that 
education must begin and be continued in the family. 
Parents are the natural educators of their children. 


The duty and responsibility is theirs. Our public 
schools can supply only in part what children have a 
right to demand of their parents.— Hz. 


Horse Sensx.—If some classes of employment are 
unpopular, it is to be charged to the false customs of so- 
ciety, and not to the higher training in the public schools. 
When society ceases to frown upon those who soil their 
hands with manual labor, then we may expect to see a 


higher degree of intelligence among the working-classes, 
and to hear no more the complaint that high-school 
education unfits the pupil for common employments.— 
Hon H. R. Gass, Mich. 


ScHoots anp THE LaBor Prospiem.— We hear 
much in these days about the schools educating 
away from labor; just as if the boy who, with patient 
energy, carries everything before him in his school-life, 
does not naturally grow up into the man who keeps his 
work before him. The fact is, the man who tramps 
started out on his journey from the school-house when 
he found that labor was the open sesame from grade to 
grade. It is possible to tramp it through life, but not 


through a well-regulated school. The chief value of 
our schools lies in this,—that the pupil is compelled to 
give an equivalent in work for all that he gets.—J. W. 
Dowd, Supt. Toledo Schools. 


Written Examinations. —It can scarcely be 
claimed for the written examination that it is an intelli- 
gent method of testing the intelligence of pupils. It 
assumes the condition of a deaf mute for the pupil, and 
places before him a series of questions, many of which 
would oftentimes elicit radical differences of opinion 
even in maturer minds, the correct answers to which he 
is presumed to know, and to write out ina limited time. 
How much he may know of the subject outside of the 
questions counts for nothing. To add to the inconsist- 
ency, the questions are oftentimes prepared by some 


one who has never heard the pupil recite, and who ques- 
tions to ascertain what the examiner thinks he ought 
to know, rather than to ascertain what has been taught. 


Supt. B. B. Snow, Auburn, NV. Y. 

GramMAr.—Young pupils do not learn half as much 
good grammar from their text-books as they do from 
their teacher, if she is accurate and choice in her lan- 
guage. A pupil may decline the pronoun I a hundred 
times, and repeat the rules for the objective case as 
often, and he will say, “Susan gave the flowers to Mary 
and J,” if his teacher uses such constructions. On the 
other hand, if his teacher says, “She gave it to Mary 
and me,” he will say the same, though he never looked 
into a grammar. Corollary 1. A child would never use 
bad grammar,if it never heard bad grammar. Corollary 
2. Children are, in language, much as are their models. 
Educationist.—I would waive the formality of teaching 
grammar as a science, and teach it as a means of devel- 
oping thought and the expression of thought. I look 
n the practice of teaching children the technicalities 


of English grammar as the greatest impediment of the 
youthful tongue.—Harden #. Jones. 


PracticaAL teaching physiology, 
would it not be worth much more to know a few facts 


about dress, diet, exercise, rest, sleep, good and bad air, 


than to number and name all the bones, or name and 
classify all the muscles ? The bones will all keep their 
places, and grow just as rapidly and firmly whether 
numbered or unnumbered; but both mind and body 
may fare better if the lungs are not fed on bad air. 
So the muscles will expand and contract and develop 
and strengthen, whether counted and classified or not, 
but they and the whole system may slacken or totally 
stop their action, if the stomach is supplied with un- 
wholesome food. Therefore let the study be directed at 
first to parts of the system under control, and after- 
ward, if there be time, to the parts not under control, 
These latter may be studied for general information as 
we study comets and eclipses. —Hducationist. 


SOME WAYS TO ELEVATE THE THEACHER’S 
PROFESSION. 


BY HOMER B, SPRAGUE, PH.D, 


I. We should, perhaps, reverence more highly our 
calling. We should be more keenly alive to the fact 
that the most vital interest of any community is the 
right education of the young; that the greatest service 
that can be rendered toachild is to train him up in 
the way he should go; and that the five or six hours a 
day in school give the instructor a greater opportunity 
than the minister, or even the average parent, possesses. 

II. Teachers should make themselves more worthy 
of respect, fitting themselves with the utmost care and 
with endless painstaking for their work. This in- 
volves, among other things, a higher standard than now 
of the following requisites : 

a, General intelligence on the part of the instructor. 
Something of everything, or, at least, something of 
many branches of knowledge, he should know. There- 
with should come greater breadth and a better per- 
spective. 

b. A clear conception and steady view of the results 
to be aimed at in the training of each child. 

c. Mastery of the special subjects taught. On every 
side the teacher should stand on a vantage ground, able 
to construct, off-hand, from his own brain, a sufficient 
text-book, and able, like the best German instructors, 
to dispense with text-book altogether during recitations. 

d. Skill in conducting class exercises. This involves 
tact, quickness, avoidance of errors, daily planning, 
daily study by the teacher. For ten, twenty, or even 
thirty years, the best lawyer, clergyman, or physician 
is growing more expert. It must be so with the true 
teacher; every school performance by him should be a 
work of art, adding new skill, and revealing more and 
more the hand of a master-workman. 

e. A hearty love of children, and an intense delight 
in seeing them grow day by day in grace, in knowledge, 
and in strength. Without this love and joy, this great 
condition, and rich reward of success, the teacher has 
mistaken his calling. With them, however lofty the 
ideal, there will be no impatience toward the weak and 
erring; no sarcasm in his wit, no ridicule in his humor; 
cheerfulness, courage, and hope will rise into inspiration. 

f. Health of body and of soul on the part of the 
teacher, in order that there may be tenderness without 
morbidness, firmness without undue severity, in dealing 
with the pupil. Religious consecration, taking hold of 
every fibre of the teacher’s nature, is the indispensable 
basis. 

III. In aid of this self-improvement, the literature 
of the profession should be in the instructor’s hands 
and on his library shelves. The works on education, 
now within reach, are already rich in the fruitage of 
deep thought and wide experience. Some of.the edu- 
cational newspapers and magazines are valuable, They 
cannot be neglected without loss. The work that is 
going on in school and college, the successes and fail- 


ures of the many experiments that have been tried, the 
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biographies and systems of the great educators, ought 
to bein some good measure known to every teacher of 
long experience. 

IV. Teachers should regard their occupation not as 
collateral, incidental or temporary, but as central and 
permanent; not as a convenience or a stepping-stone, 
but as a life-work. 

V. They ought to combine for mutual improvement, 
mutual cheer, and mutual aid. Teachers’ clubs; town, 
county, state, national associations; teachers’ insurance 
companies; the American Institute of Instruction,— 
such organizations should be fostered, their membership 
increased, their meetings attended and made more use- 
ful. In all proper ways an esprit de corps, earnest, yet 
never degenerating into clannishness, should be pro- 
moted. Teachers, above all other men, need to look 
each other in the face, and to see how strong they are, 
if they will but pull together. To hold one’s self aloof 
from these gatherings, to be a sort of idiotes, argues 
conceit, or selfishness, or ignorance sadly at variance 
with the essential spirit of the profession. 

VL. Teachers should be alive to their social and civil 
duties, and disposed, modestly yet bravely, to maintain 
their rights; not afraid to take sides on any question 
that divides the community; having an opinion and 
ready to maintain it, a vote and ready to cast it. There 
is hardly a more pitiable spectacle than a teacher too 
stupid to know, or too selfish to care for, or too cowardly 
to assert, the just claims of his country, his party, or 
his religion. Here should come a quiet but sleepless 
vigilance, industry, and adroitness, in elevating public 
sentiment on school matters, in securing the best men 
as members of school committees, and in shaping school 
legislation so as to honor God and bless mankind. 

VIL. Akin to the preceding, teachers should cherish 


* such a high sense of honor as will not submit tamely to 


unjust aspersions upon their profession, nor to unfair 
treatment of any of their number by those in authority 
over them. It may not at all times be wise to speak 
out ; but when their vocation, or their fraternity, or any 
one of their number, is publicly slighted, or disparaged, 
or wronged,—whenever action is taken that appears to 
be based upon the theory that teachers, as a class, are 
untrustworthy, or incompetent, or pachydermatous,— 
they should somehow make the perpetrators feel that 
this thing is not to be done with impunity, and make 
the public aware of their indignation. Through the 
newspaper press, or through some high-minded official, 
or by resolutions published to the world, or otherwise, 
according to circumstances, the professional honor and 
rights should be vindicated. Is it proposed, in the 
pretended interest of economy, to cut down teachers’ 
salaries already too low, when other salaries are left un- 
touched ? — or, to stop teachers’ wages for every day’s 
absence, from whatever cause, when other salaried ser- 
vants of the city or town are subjected to no such 
humiliating imputation upon their fidelity? Does a 
school-committee insist on the celibacy of lady teachers, 
as if marriage were a folly or a crime, though them- 
themselves may be extensively married? Do they 
enact that no teacher shall transgress the age of sixty- 
eight years, when Longfellow and Whittier and Bryant 
and Holmes and Quincy Adams and Gladstone and 
Bismark and Von Moltke and Kaiser William and the 
sage of Gramercy Park are allowed to live and work 
a good deal longer? Do they decree that no text-book 
in which one of their teachers is interested shall be 
used? Has some dark conspiracy, originating in re- 
venge, won to its aid the votes of committee-men, and 
in its machinations, by sudden and secret ballot, de- 
feated the reéleetion of an instructor who had served 
for a score of years with conspicuous fidelity and suc- 
cess, seeking to blast his reputation, depriving him of 
his means of living, and cruelly outraging all sense of 
decency? Surely, in some of these cases, the teacher’s 
profession should make its voice heard at whatever 
hazard. 


“And must Trelawney die ? 
And must Trelawney die? — 
_ Then thirty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why !” 


— Adherence to mere authority, tradition, usage, or 
dry technicality, is fatal to inspiration. — W. R. Alger. 


MAP-DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 


BY A, N. FELLOWS. 


The most effective means for making permanent the 
knowledge gained from the map is by map-drawing, and 
the practice has of late years become quite common in 
many of our schools. Besides the object of fixing the 
knowledge in the mind, practice in drawing maps gives 
power over the hand and the ability to judge correctly 
by the eye, and is attractive to most pupils. Indeed, 
we might say that topographical geography can be 
learned thoroughly in no other way. Pupils should be 
early taught that the maps are drawn on different 
scales of magnitude. If the map of their own village 
is made on the blackboard, and you purpose to make a 
map of the township on the same space, the pupil will 
readily see that the village will occupy but a small part 
of thie map. Then a map of the county or State may 
be drawn in the same space, when the map of the vil- 
lage will necessarily dwindle to a small square, or per- 
haps a mere dot. One illustration of this kind will, 
in most cases, be sufficient to enable the pupil to com- 
prehend scales of magnitude. When the study of geog- 
taphy is commenced from a text-book, let it form a 
part of each lesson to bring into the class a map of the 
State or section of which they are learning, beginning 
with the hemispheres. The teacher must not expect 
too much of his pupils at first. Suppose, for instance, 
the Western Hemisphere to constitute the first map to 
be drawn. Let the outlines be drawn the firet day ; 
this map may be preserved, and the next day the riv- 
ers and mountains added ; another day the cities, and so 
on until the map is finished. The maps, of course, for 
this purpose must be made on paper. Maps by the 
same class should be the same size, and when finished 
should be hung up in the school-room and numbered ; 
each map to bear the pupil’s name who drew it, with 
the proper dates, thus: Drawn (if from memory men- 
tion it) by Mary Vreeland, Feb. 20, 1884. 

The size of the paper used should correspond with 
the size of the map to be drawn. My pupils use a kind 
of wrapping-paper that answers very well to begin with, 
and which costs but a trifle. Three or four sheets, cut 
the proper size, will last for several weeks, and cost but 
a cent or two. Some pupils have a natural taste for 
drawing, and make a very neat map at once on a large 
scale; while others will be disheartened at their first 
attempt by their want of success, though by encourage- 
ment from the teacher they will soon acquire a taste 
and accuracy that is surprising. We have had some 
pupils who were so disgusted with their firat attempts 
to “Draw a map” that it was with the utmost difil- 
culty, — amid tears and sobs on the part of the pupil, — 
that he could be induced to “try again.” In such cases 
only continued persistence, patience, and much encour 
agement on the part of the teacher will accomplish the 
end aimed at. To allow some of the most skillful to 
draw their maps on the board, from memory, during 
class recitation, or afterwards, will have a good influ 
ence over all. Allow the weak ones to draw their maps 
on a small scale, for they will, by this means, do it 
more correctly. Hncourage much, and never point out a 
minor defect to a beginner, who has, perhaps, labored 
more diligently and anxiously than any of the others 
in the class to have his maps perfect. The teacher 
cannot praise the map, but he may, however, commend 
the efforts ; and if, in addition to this, he “ will notice 
without seeming to,” when mistakes have been made, 
and will himself draw an outline on the board, making 
the same mistakes, exaggerating them, and will request 
the criticism of the class, he will find the very pupils 
criticising his work, who have made the same mistakes. 
The teacher should then explain how the map may be 
made correctly next time; and also call the attention of 
each one in the class to his own map, to see if he has 
not made similar errors. The pupil should not be 
required to tell his failing, for he will see it himself, 
and it will not be likely to appear on the next map. 

There are several systems of map-drawing in use, but 
we, from an experience extending over fifteen years’ 
teaching, have, after using all systems, found the natu- 
ral system the best; i. ¢, from the book, without circu- 
lar or triangular lines etc. ; as it takes as much time, or 


more, to do the latter as it does to draw the map itself, 


We certainly would not teach map-drawing by any 
other than the natural method to beginners ; though the 
older and more experienced scholars may use the sys- 
tem by triangulation, or Ripley’s system based on the 
circle ; both are good, though we prefer the former, — 
Apgar’s is the better. Every school should be pro- 
vided with colored crayons, for the express purpose of 
map exercises on the board; and two or three times a 
week those pupils who have made the most progress or 
improvement should be permitted, as a sort of reward, 
to draw a map on the blackboard with the colored cray- 
ons, indicating the boundaries, rivers, cities, mountains, 
etc., by different colors. In closing this article we 
would offer one suggestion, which applies to all other 
studies as well as to map-drawing, and that is, cal/ atten- 


tion to excellence. 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. E. A. RAND. 


Since my boyhood-days there has been a great ad- 
vance in the cause of temperance. The land may be 
far in the rear of the position it ought to take, but it is 
certainly ahead of the place it occupied a generation 
ago. The advocacy of temperance was enthusiastic in 
those days, but it was not so intelligent. The man 
who talks temperance now knows more about the nat- 
ure of alcohol chemically, more about its effects physi- 
ologically. He looks at his subject through eyes scien- 
tific as well as philanthropic. Science has been very 
busy with its investigation of alcohol. Carefully look- 
ing into the secret of its fascination, and understanding 
better its nature, its sharp eyes have also been following 
alcohol into the body, watching and exposing its work 
there. In the more intelligent appreciation of the ob- 
ject it is dealing with, the temperance cause has greatly 
advanced. Among other gains, is the fact that temper- 
ance education has gone down more largely where the 
children are. In the old days was witnessed, it is true, 
an interest among the children. A “cold-water army,” 
the writer remembers, and a certain blue badge. Was 
there not a jubilant marching ? Was there not an abund- 
ance of enthusiasm, an over-running fountain of it, and 
did it not have a significance? Now-a-days, the inter- 
est among the children is more widely diffused. It is 
a bigger stream among the children, because among the 
parents there is a larger flow of interest. Our adult 
population is less indifferent. The Southern States 
alone prove this. When the fathers and mothers talk 
against intemperance, they prejudice the children in 
favor of total abstinence. 

One manifest sign of encouragement is that the work 
among the children takes more and more largely the 
definite, systematic form of an education. We are car- 
rying the work into the public schools; and temperance 
is not simply a eulogy of cold water and a philippic 
against “rum,” but we are telling the children what 
“rum” is, scientifically considered, what a mass of dy- 
namite it introduces into the body, sure to be heard from. 
That word “rum” is simplified. That which to a 
child-mind covers everything intoxicating, is resolved 
into brandy, gin, whisky, wine, beer, ale, cider; and the 
exact nature of each is shown, and in each alcohol is 
followed up till its exact physiological consequences are 
reached and exposed. The child now becomes an intelli- 
gent combatant. What before was an indefinite, many- 
headed monster, is now dissected, and each poison-head 
can be noticed in a special, distinct treatment. The 
uses of alcohol, medically and chemically, are also 
taught. Where this agent has a value, it is allowed. 


The States are beginning to insist upon temperance 
instruction. Vermont has directed that its laws be 
amended so as to read, “One or more schools shall be 
maintained in each town for the instruction of the 
young in good behavior, reading, writing, spelling, En- 
glish grammar, geography, arithmetic, free-hand draw- 
ing, history, and Constitution of the United States, and 
elementary physiology and hygiene which shall give 
special prominence to the effects of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system.” 
No Vermont instructor could very gracefully give such 
a course if his breath were tainted by either liquor or 
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tobacco. The word “narcotics” is fittingly inserted. 
In that State no teacher was “required to pass an ex- 
amination in physiology and hygiene before Nov., 1883. 

March 1, of the present year, New Hampshire’s act 
took effect, declaring that teachers shall be “ examined 
in physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics 
upon the human system,” and the above studies, thus 
applied, “shall be prescribed in all schools sufficiently 
advanced; and said regulations and rules, being re- 
corded by the town clerk, and a copy thereof given to! 
the teachers and read in the schools, shall be binding 
upon scholars and teachers.” 

Michigan has ordered that “no certificate shall be 
granted to any person to teach in the schools of Mich- 
igan who shall not, after Sept. 1, 1884, pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in physiology and hygiene with spe- 
cial reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimu- 
lants, and narcotics upon the human system.” Pro- 
vision for instruction in these special topics must be 
made for “all pupils in every school.” 

The late action of the New York legislature is very 
significant, and 80 eminent an example will be sure to 
have followers. It is an act relating to the study of 
physiology and hygiene in the public schools.” Section 
first declares that “ Provision shall be made by the 
proper local school authorities for instructing all pupils 
in all schools supported by public money, or under State 
control, in physiology and hygiene, with special refer- 
ence to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and 
narcotics upon the human system.” Section second as- 
serts that “no certificate shall be granted any person 
to teach in the public schools of the State of New York, 
after the first day of January, 1885, who has not passed 
a satisfactory examination in physiology and hygiene, 
with special reference to the effect of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system.” 

Rhode Island, last April, directed that “in all schools 
supported wholly or in part by public money,” instruc- 
tion like the above be given. 

On the banner-roll of States providing for temper- 
ance instruction in their public schools, put Minnesota 
also. This is a column that will grow. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is ear- 
nestly interested in this movement, and when its thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of live souls are thus com- 
bined all over the land to effect their object, opponents 
might as well, first as last, step aside, and by graceful 
concession gain for themselves a credit that resistance 
will rob them of. 

The State, however, in the above cases will need as- 
sistance. No law will execute itself. It isnot a wheel 
on a down-grade that will go of its own accord. The 
law, which is valuable as an expression of the majority- 
opinion, may become the laughing-stock of the minor- 
ity. Boards of education and instructors can render 
larger service by helping the legislature. Let them 
take it as a privilege, wear it as a crown, that they have 
the opportunity of making temperance instruction laws 
@ success. What grand work they will do for the chil- 
dren, and what grand work these children will do for 
the country! While the great power of evil is busily 
defending his stronghold in front, these crowds of chil- 
dren coming in quietly by humble back-doors will take 
possession everywhere, overcoming, routing, and putting 
out evil by their innocence prejudiced in favor of right 
and uncompromising in hostility to the wrong. 


THE MORAL ASPECTS OF THE NO- 
RECESS PLAN. 


No true friend of our public schools ought to deny 
that, with all their excellences, they also have some 
Stave defects. To admit this truth is simply to con- 
cede that, being human agencies, they partake of the 
imperfections of human nature itself. Hence it is as 
unwise and unjust to indiscriminately defend, as indis- 
criminately to denounce or defame them. On the other 
hand, to concede the existence of defects, whether in 
organization or administration, whether in general or 
in detail, implies alike the right, the disposition, and 
the duty to labor earnestly, judiciously, and honestly 
for the appropriate remedies. It may be laid down as 
80 axiom, that whenever a school or a system of schools 
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ceases to advance it begins to decline, and its usefulness | ence seems to have been made to the special and peculiar 
we already on the wane, No halt should ever be called|temptations to which individuals are subjected when 
in the march against the hosts of illiteracy. There can | collected together in large crowds, nor to the relations 
be no neutrality in the crusade against ignorance, vice,|which juvenile crowds bear to adult crowds, otherwise 
andcrime. The first duty, and the sum of all the duties,|called mobs, Here is a fruitful field for observation 
of our schools of whatever name, grade, or kind, is to go\and a serious subject for careful thought. Where in 
orward, and to re-invigorate themselves with the added|the whole domain of a child’s experience is the sense of 


experience of every day. To this end, they should ever 
be on the alert to discover and to remove all defects that 


responsibility so weakened, if not utterly destroyed, as 
in a large and excited crowd? Where are we to look 


a close and conscientious observation shall reveal, |for stronger temptations, or more damaging excesses ? 


rather than to leave them to the tender mercies of 
the enemies of universal education in general, or of the 
public schools in particular. The friends of our schools, 
instead of resenting, should court honest criticism. The 
most wholesome lessons of life are, perhaps, those which 
are derived from the act of seeing ourselves as others 
see us. Our public institutions have doubtless derived 
great benefit from the strictures that have been passed 
upon them during the past few years even by their 
enemies. To resent such criticisms, or any criticisms 
from whatever source, is both illiberal and weak. It is 
best for the managers and leaders of our educational 
agencies to remember that the world moves; that the 
former things are passing away, and that some things 
connected even with our schools are, as they ought to 
be, assuming new forms, and taking upon themselves 
new tendencies. And it is high time that they should 
do so. The great function of education is to lead rather 
than drag along at the rear of modern civilization. 
Forms, measures, and practices which have little else 
than “time-honored ” precedent to recommend or justify 
them, need to be scrutinized, weighed in the balance, 
and if found wanting, rejected. 


The most serious charge that ever has been or ever 
can be brought against our public schools is, that the 
manners and morals of their pupils are, in many cases, 
corrupted by evil associations and by the absence of any 
well-defined and efficient ethical instruction. Now this 
is a serious charge, and the most serious thing about it 
is, that it is well founded and true. In the absence of 
the moral element, education (so called) is a curse rather 
than a blessing. Whatever else may be neglected in 
and by our schools, the gospel of good manners and 
morals and the practice of right conduct ought to be 
made the sum and substance of all other teaching. Con- 
ceding that there is a moral power, and a wholesome 
influence both in sound intellectual training and in the 
example of a high-minded, skillful, and devoted teacher, 
and that so far as these forces may be felt, they will 
favorably affect the character of the pupils even in the 
absence of any direct ethical teaching, there is still a 
radical defect in the codrdination of the influences essen- 
tial to prevent evils which go far to neutralize the effect 
of the mental drill and the moral power of the teacher’s 
work and example. These evils grow out of, and are 
practically inseparable from, the indiscriminate massing 
of large numbers of children on the play-grounds or in 
the streets at the general recess and during the hours 
preceding the opening of the daily sessions of the school. 
The word indiscriminate is used here advisedly. Such 
massing cannot be otherwise than indiscriminate except- 
ing as to sex, while, also, as a general rule, it cannot be 
otherwise than unrestrained. 

Now the essence of all that can be claimed in behalf 
of these massings, on account either of their “demo- 
cratic” or their physical tendencies, must grow out of 
the fact that they are both indiscriminate and unre- 
strained, and if permitted, they cannot well be other- 
wise; for discriminations on account of social rank, race, 
color, moral character, etc., would be undemocratic, and 
restraint through the presence and awe-inspiring power 
of the teacher would not be conducive to that freedom 
and vigor of action so essential to the wonderful phys- 
ical development which is claimed as one of the special 
blessings of the general recess. It should be remem- 


From the excitements of the play to the excitements of 
the feud and the quarrel, it is but a step. Quarrels, 
with all their attendant, destructive evils, like plays, 
are contagious. Combinations are formed and parties 
are organized to fight out the issue on other fields, or 
to carry their animosities into the school-room, where 
hate rankles, insubordination is bred, the discipline is 
demoralized, and the sorrows and trials of the teacher 
are indefinitely multiplied. 

In a large school we find the representatives of every 
grade and shade of humanity. Children from the street, 
the saloon, and the lowest ranks of society are there 
mingled with others from homes which are the abodes 
of wealth, intelligence, and culture, where the whole- 
some restraints of authority and parental love are inter- 
posed for the protection of innocence and the promotion 
of virtue and truth, But evil is seductive. Crowds are 
seductive, and the two may, nay often do, prove more 
than a match for the better influences wielded by the 
home and the teacher, and the consequences are the 
corruption of good manners, the weakening of the moral 
forces and the degradation of the character of many 
who might, under a wiser régime, be saved from the 
contaminating influences of an obsolete and vicious 
custom. 

It is scarcely needful to add that the way to arrest 
these evils is to abolish the custom. The way to pro- 
tect the manners and morals of the children in all large 
schools, whether public or private, is to apply the ounce 
of prevention. The way to secure the successful action 
of the better influences and forces of the school is to 
effectually prevent and put a stop to all counteracting 
tendencies. That this is entirely feasible is not, with 
the writer of these observations, a matter of speculation, 
but a fact of experience. He can bear witness to a rad- 
ical revolution in the application of the moral forces of 
large public schools, achieved without friction, oppo- 
sition, or injury even to the delicate organizations of 
those whose only chances for physical development and 
a healthful body, if we are to trust the wild fancies of 
some writers, lie in the perpetuation of the barbarisms 
of the general recess and kindred customs, upon the 
grounds or in the streets surrounding the school-houses 
of our large cities. A statement of this experience must 
necessarily be reserved for the future. 


WORDS TO THE NEW- COMER. 


THE TEACHER’S CALLING—THE OLD AND 
NEW — INDEPENDENCE. 


BY GEN, T. J. MORGAN. 


(From Address to Normal Graduates.) 

In what nobler calling could you engage than in teaching ? 
It is a work of great difficulty, calling for talents of a high 
order, for varied attainments, for zeal, persistence, industry, 
fidelity, and other high qualities of soul. It is a work whose 
importance cannot be stated in words. It is the teacher’s pre- 
rogative to deal with life, to call into exercise the manifold 
powers of the soul, to lead it to apprehend the marvelous 
beauties of this wondrous universe, to awaken thought that 
the mind may rise to at least some dim consciousness of its 
divine origin by thinking over again the thoughts of God em- 
bodied in His universe. The teachers bears a large share in 
developing character, calling into being lofty aspirations, noble 
resolves, exalted ideals, The teacher works not for time, but 
for eternity. 

I congratulate you upon the auspicious time for entering 
upon your work. Never before has there been a time when so 
much thought was given to this great subject. The profound 


bered also that there are Gnes and places occupied ead quarterlies, the sprightly monthlies, the weekly journals, the 
used during the recess and similar periods, when and daily press, the pulpit, the political parties, the State and na- 
where no supervision can be exercised by the teachers, | tional legislatures, besides numberless assemblies of teachers, 
even if it were otherwise practicable to do so. And|are discussing education in all its phases; while money is 


while the general moral evils and temptations of the 


poured out like water for the erection of school-houses, the 
providing of apparatus, the employment of teachers, and the 


P ractice are serious were ugh condom it, Antes which founding of institutions, in order that the people may share in 
attend the contaminating influences acting in the secret|.,, blessing of education. And never has there been a time 


when the capable, faithful teacher was so sure of complete 


places are too deplorable for expression. 


In all the discussions of this subject, little or no refer-/ recognition and generous reward as now, 
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You are about to enter upon your work in the midst of a 
good deal of turmoil in the educational world. The air is 
heavy .with discussions ; there is a sharp conflict of ideas. 
Much is said in favor of the new education ; and the old 
education has its earnest advocates. There is much that is 
vague and misty in this discussion. Precisely what is meant 
by the new education is not cléarly understood. Some under- 
stand the term new education to mean the teaching of physical 
science ; some the kindergarten ; some the so-called natural 
method; some the common-school system, and some identify 
the new education with the teachings and practices of the late 
superintendent at Quincy. Without entering into this contro- 
versy, it is sufficient to say that there are two pretty clearly 
marked parties,—the conservatives and the radicals. There 
are those who cling to the old as the ne plus ultra of human 
endeavor. They regard all change as revolutionary and trea- 
sonable. The other party discard the old because it is old, 
and welcome the new because it is new. You are not called 
upon to take sides with either of these parties. Nor are you 
to be indifferent to both. The extremists of both parties are 
wrong. You are to accept that which is best, whether in the 
new orin the old. The subject of education is not a new sub- 
joct. It is as old as the human race. It has claimed the atten- 
tion of great thinkers, and engaged the highest activities of 
great teachers in all ages; the many and various systems of 
popular instruction have each had their peculiar excellences, 
and accomplished for the race, in their day, much that is ad- 
mirable and enduring. The teacher should be a student of 
history. In education we are debtors to the past, and our 
highest wisdom lies in the reverent study of the educational 
theories and practices handed down to us from other genera- 
ations. 

On the other hand, the changed conditions of modern life, 
the new systems of science and philosophy, the constant efforts 
made to bring within the reach of the many the results of the 
investigations and studies of the few, necessitate a remodeling 
of our systems of edacation, a reconstruction of our courses of 
study, and an improvement in our methods of instruction. 

You are not to be imitators and copyists. Teaching is not a 
trade thatcan be taught by rule. You will not succeed in your 
work by simply doing as you have seen others do. Be your- 
selves; study the minds and dispositions and surroundings of 
those whom you are to train; make yourselves masters of the 
subjects you are to teach; form for yourselves a method of 
teaching of your own, and devise your own system of govern- 
ment, and then, with reverent regard for truth and excellence, 
whether old or new, do that which seems best to you. Prog- 
ress of any kind in human society is only possible as the result 
of independent thinking, and action based on that thought. 
The spirit of the new education is a spirit of freedom, of lib 
erty, of a. Call no man master; be slaves to no system; 
follow y no method. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The July number of The Continent, conducted by Albion W. Tourgee, 
—published Oar Continent Publishing Co., New York, price 35 cents, 
in monthly numbers,—has an unusual variety of continued stories, poems, 
and miscellaneous articles by leading writers. 

— The Johns kins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, of which Herbert B. Adams is editor, has issued Nos. V. and VI., 
“ Taxation in the United States,” by Henry Carter Adams, Ph.D. (Balti- 
more), Professor of Political Economy, Cornell University; pages 79, price 
50 cents. This able paper covers the ground from 178 to 1816, and is of 


interest in the relation which Protection held to general politics in 
1789 aud subsequently. " 


— The Missionary Herald of the American Board, after a growth of 
sixty three years, has become a power in this country and throughout the 
world, not only in missionary enterprise, but in geography, and ethnol- 
ogy, and all science. It would be difficult to point to any other publica- 
tion of equal expense which has accomplished so much for Christianity 
and civilization. It has trained up two generations of Christians to 
broad, world-wide comprehension of Christ’s kingdom. 


— The Homiletic Monthly for July contains the following interesting 
articles: “‘ Mind.Cure,” by Dr. Bartol, and ‘‘ The Natural in the Suaper- 
natural,”’ by Dr. Parkhurst of New York. Short sermons by Drs. Plumb, 
Paxton, Storrs, Thomas, and Smyth; Sermons on the Sunday-school b 
Newman Hall of London, Bishop Coxe of the Episcopal Church, Schanf- 
fler of New York, and Hammond the great revivalist. Professor Christ- 
lieb continues his valuable sketch of the German Pulpit of To day, and 
Julian Hawthorne completes his** Moral Aim in Fiction.” ‘“ What can 
the Church Do to Invigorate the Ministry?” by Prest. D. 8. Gregory; 
views on the “‘ Eternal ishment of the Wicked,”’ by Spurgeon, Spre- 
cher, William M. Taylor, M. D. Hoge, B. M. Palmer, Robert Patterson 
and Joseph Cook; Critique on the Ministry, by Prof. T. W. Dwight; and 
Views on Evolution, by Professor Gulliver of Andover. Price $2.50 a 

ear 25 conte a single number. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, 
ew York. 

— The North American Review for July, 1884, edited by Allen Thorndyke 
Rice, and published at 30 Lafayette Place, New York City, is now ready. 
Price, yearly subscription, $5.00; single numbers, 50 cents. Judge Robert 
C. Pitman, of Massachusetts, under the title of “ Juries and Jarymen,” 
discusses a vital question. ‘‘ American Economics,” by Prof. Van Buren 
Densilow, is a lucid and forcible exposition of the grounds H $3 which the 
Protection theory of national economy is based. Judge Noah Davis writes 
of “ Marrisge and Divorce”; Dr. P. Bender, whose subject is “ The An- 
nexation of Canada,” sets forth the advantages likely to accrue to the 
United States from the absorption of the Canadian te Prof. D. 
McG. Means, in an ment against ‘‘ Government Telegraphy,’’ subjects 
the management of the Postoffice to a most searching criticism; Charles 
T. Congdon writes of ‘‘ Private Ven ce’’; and finally, there is a sym- 

um on the “ Future of the Negro,” by Senator Z. B. Vance, Frederick 
ugiase, Joel Chandler Harris, Senator John T. Morgan, Prof. Richard 
T. Greener, Gen. 8. C. Armstrong, Oliver Johnson, others. 


— Hi 8 Magazine for July, in its literature and its illustrations, isa 
mirror of the summer world o its opening article we are transported to 
the Valley of the Nile. Dr. Moritz Busch takes us to Prince Bismarck’s 
favorite haunts,—his Pomeranian home, his country-seat in the heart of 
Sachsenwald, and his oy in Varzin. From the forests of Ger 
many, William Black, in his *‘ Judith Shakespeare,” takes us to the sum- 
mer fields of the Avon. The “ Summer Resorts of the St. Lawrence ” are 
beautifully described by Annie Howells Fréchette, and as beautifully 
illustrated by Henry Sandham. The story of “The Silent Schools of 
Kendall Green,” as told by Sarita M. Brady, is very interesting, and is 
beautifully illustrated. The “ Approaches to New York” is another 
finely-illustrated article. Colonel Higginson concludes his interesting 
* American History Series.”” There are good short stories by Frank R. 
Stockton and Miss Mary E, Wilkins. “An Honest Soul,” the latter, 
is an unusually strong piece of realistic fiction, in its sympathetic quality 
reminding one of Miliet’s best work as a painter. This number contains 
11 full page engravings. 

— The Jaly number of The t Treasury will be welcomed b 
| re of all denominations who love — expositions and sound deo. 

© Dr. Moses D. Hoge farnishes the rst sermon, and with it is pre- 
sented a portrait of this “—) preacher, also « sketch of his ite, 
and a view of his church. “ duct and Doctrine,” by Dr. A. Brooks, 


dle, are Se of carefal money. Other notable articles are by Drs. J. 
r 


ent is overflowing with the best 


Ed. III, 27. ‘‘Stridente stipula.”’ 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. — 


All co ications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PRoF. ET. TOMLINSON, Head master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE LATIN VERB. 

In Tue Journat of June 5 I notice a short extract from 
Tetlow’s Latin Lessons, in regard to the principal parts of the 
Latin verb. The extract claims that the substitution of the 
perfect participle for the supine, in the principal parts of the 
verb, is a needed reform,—one that was first recognized and 
pointed out by Professor Lane, who introduced this substitu- 
tion many years ago. The claim seems to me, if I rightly ap- 
prehend the purport of it, so extraordinary, that I am impelled 
to write to you for further information. The fact that it is 
the perfect participle, and not the supine, which we give in 
enunciating the principal parts of the verb, has been, as I sup- 
posed, taught by classical teachers for a hundred years or 
more. It has found its way into the leading Latin grammars, 
and has so long been looked upon as common property that I 
did not suppose that any in this generation could reasonably 
claim exclusive ownership. Vanicek’s Latin Grammar, p. 51, 
recognizes the participial stem, and all the Latin grammars 
that I have had an opportunity to consult, as Zampt’s, An- 
drew & Stoddard’s, etc., state that the so-called supine is the 
neuter of the perfect participle. On page 122 of Andrew ¢ 
Stoddard’s Latin Grammar is found the following: ‘‘ The su- 
pine in -um, though called one of the principal parts of the 
verb, belongs in fact to very few verbs,—the whole number 
which have this supine not amounting to three hundred. 
The part called in dictionaries the supine in -um must, there- 
fore, in most cases, be considered the neuter gender of the 
perfect participle.’”’ The doctrine is stated more distinctly in 
Vanicek, and the neuter of the ect participle is made one 
of the principal parts of the verb, and the stem is called the 
participial stem. The substitution of the masculine of the 

rfect participle for the neuter seems to me an unnecessary 
nnovation, and one that could not possibly be of aid to a pu- 


pil in mastering the forms of the Latin verb. 
CORRESPONDENT. 


STUDIES IN VIRGIL,—II. A WORD STUDY. 
BY F. J. MILLER. 


In a former paper we indicated a method of studying Virgil 
in detail, in reference to some special thing, as the proverbs, 
flowers, similes, Roman customs, and the like. Of course, 
this custom cannot, in any sense, take the place of a careful 
and rigid study of the text consecutively, and is best adapted 
to a review; or it may be carried on in connection with the 
advance. One element, however, of the suggested work 
should always accompany the advance,—the special study of 
words. A careful study of this kind will bring out many in- 
teresting facts. It is not the purpose of this paper, however, 
to do more than indicate one of them. 

A comparison of the Latin language with that part of the 
English which is of Anglo-Saxon or German origin, establishes 
the fact that our own language is much richer in words ex- 
pressing sound. Thus, in Virgil, one work is used to indicate 
eleven or more different sounds, which in English are ex- 
pressed by as many different words. 

Let us study Virgil’s use of the verb strideo or strido, with 
its noun, stridor. This noun is used to indicate almost any 
inarticulate sound, whether animate or inanimate, though 
more frequently the latter. In this word, the sound is mani- 
festiy not adapted to the sense; while the Anglo-English will 
pot provide a word, expressing very closely the sound in it- 


self. 
We give this word as it is used in Virgil, together with the 

expression of the same sound in English: 

in. I, 87. Insequitur stridor rudentum,’’ 


** And the branches, tossed and troubled, 
Creaked and groaned, and split asunder.””—Long/. 


102, ** Stridens Aquilone procella.”’ 
** The wild winds whistle,and the billows roar,’’— Pope 


‘* The roughest breeze 
Which howls down from Siberia’s waste.’’—Byron. 


897. ** Ut reduces illi ludunt stridentibus alis.’”’ 


“ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings ’’— Deut. 32: 11. 


449, ‘* Faribus cardo stridebat ahenis.’”’ 
VL. 573. ** Portae stridentes cardine.’’ 


**No door there was, the uaguarded house to keep, 
On creaking hinges turned, to break his sleep.”’ 


Il. 418 “Stridunt silvae.”—IV. 448. “It stridor.” 


** And whenever, through the forest, 
Raged and roared the wintry tempest.’’—Longfellow. 
IV. 185. Fama, stridens per umbra.”’ 
** And through the night has heard their feet 
Their stealing, rustling step repeat.’’—Byron,— 
689. “ Infixum studit sut pectore valnus.”’ 


“The deep wound in her breast gurgles” (as the 
- blood rushes forth) —Translation. 
V. 502, Nervo stridente.”’ 
“Sound the tough horn, and twang the quivering 
string.”’— Pope, 
** Every (wanging of the bowstring 
Was a war-cry and a death-cry.””—Longfellow. 
VI. 288. “ Bellaa Lernae, hoviendum stridens.”’ 
But hiss for hiss, returned with forkéd 
ilton. 


558. Tum stridor ferri tractaeque catenae.”’ 
" ** But not in chains to pine, 
His spirite withered with thelr ”! — Byron. 


writers, 40; clegymen, $2.00; single 


** And when they list, their lean and flash 
Grate on their 


Thus it is seen that for the whistling or the howling of the 
keen north wind; the creaking of the rigging as it is strained 
by the blast; the fluttering of the wings of the swaus as they 
hover over the earth; the harsh creaking of the rusty hinges; 
the rustling of the stealthy rumor, as she glides almost noise- 
lessly through the shadows of night: the twang of the bow- 
string; the hissing of the serpent; the clanking of the chain; 
the gurgling of the ghastly sword-wound; and the squeaking 
or grating of the rustic pipe, all reproducing the soand de- 
scribed,—for all these sounds the one word stridor is used, 
—certainly showing a paucity in the Latin language in strik- 
Ling contrast with the richness of the Eaglish of which we may 
well be proud. 

This exercise, it will be seen, is of great profit to the student 
in teaching him to study discriminatingly his own language in 
order to select that word or expression best fitted to the 
thought contained in the context. 


EXERCISE FOR SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
Aeneas, 

Aeneas, Veneris et Auchisae filius, Creasam, Priami nata- 
rum unam duxerat. E patriae incendis elapsus ope matris, 
septem annos erravit incerto mari, ob iram Junonis, nomini 
Trojano semper infensae. His transactis, Carthaginem venit, 
ubi, quaemadmodum canunt Virgilius et Ovidius, Dido noram 
condebat urbem; ab eaque mensibus aliquot retardatus, jubente 
demun Jove, iter perrexit in Italiam, ac victo Ratulorum rege, 
Turno, Laviniam, regis Latini filiam cum dotali regno accepit, 
ac Romani Romani Imperii fandamenta jecit. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

We shall soon publish specimens of the entrance examination 
questions in Latin and Greek used this summer at Yale, Wil- 
liams, and other prominent colleges. 

A correspondent from Ohio asks our opinion about pupils 
beginning to read the Anabasis before the sessions are com- 
pleted, 

We have tried both ways,—putting boys into the Anabasis 
class as soon ss possible and continuing the grammar work, 
learning it lesson by lesson by applyiag it to the text, and we 
have had other classes carefully finish the lessons before taking 
up the text. From our experience we should not hesitate to 
say emphatically the second plan is better. Making haste 
slowly in the early stages enables better and more rapid work 
to be done later. We should be pleased to hear from other 
teachers on this subject 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
— The bright girls at Hollins’ and Stanton, and the other 


to look up the record of some of the fathers of the Old Domin- 
ion on the subject of the education of woman, and make it the 
theme of their graduating address. Virginia has no more hon- 
ored name than Chief-Justice Marshall. In the life of Judge 
Joseph Story will be found a correspondence between these 
eminent men, suggested by an eloquent tribute of the New- 
England jurist to woman’s place in education and literature, 
in an oration at Harvard College delivered more than fifty 
years ago. Chief-Justice Marshall, in reply, heartily indorses 
the exalted sentiments of his brother, and playfully chides 


him for not including the name of Jane Austen among his list 
of women authors, is is only an additional testimonial to 
the fact that the opposition to the higher education of women 
does not come from the highest class of men, but is a chronic 
infirmity ofthe weaker brethren. 


— And now the builders of carriages have an Association. 
We are all under obligations to them, for do they not hold us 
up, especially in pleasant weather? But we are sorry to see, 


not all as intelligent as they ought to be. We are told that 
** to-day the boy under the age of 15 who leaves the common 
school, finds himself totally unprepared to enter upon a useful 
career.”” That, of course, is untrue, if not nonsense. And 
when we are told that “‘ your committee has evidence that the 
character of these schools is constantly deteriorating, especially 
in the larger cities and towns, where the common enemy, 
party politics, has sapped their foundations and largely de- 
stroyed their usefulness,’ there comes a strong temptation to 
ask that the witnesses take the stand that they may be asked 
& few questions, That party politics are mischievous to the 
well-being of schools, no one could deny; but to declare that 
they have ‘‘sapped their foundations” is a proposition that 
cannot be successfully argued. On the contrary, in spite of 
party politics, the public schools throughout the Union were 
never in sO prosperous a condition as they are today. How 
much finer and truer this thought of Prof. Northrup of Yale, 
contained in a speech made at a dinner given by this same 
Association: 

“When I think of this rus nation stretching out into the 
far West,—when I think of th: lines of railroads opening up 
those magnificent wheat-fields of Dakota and Manitoba and up 
into the glorious regions of Washington Territory, where the 
forests are the noblest on the face of the earth, and where the 
fields of grain are ge ner anywhere in God’s creation,— 
when I think of the railroads opening up all this region for 
the prosperity of man and for the homes of those who are 
poor, all over the face of the earth; and when I turn my face 
in other directions and listen to the voices of friends miles and 
miles away, and the voices whispering to us beneath the water 
and through the air, I feel that my country is reaching out in 
all directions under the guidance of education, chaining elec- 
tricity, all the principles of physics and chemistry, applying 


scrannel pipes of wretched Bosom 
—HMilton. 


all the princi of 
Fe Eee natura! philosophy to the best progress 


excellent schools for young women in Virginia, would do well . 


by a report made by a committee of that body, that they are . 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
in the editorial over his s . He cannot 
promise to return re MS8S., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our colamns impera- 
tively dewands it.) 


THE ART OF TEACHING. 


The supervising principal of a public school in a large city 
once said to the speaker: ‘‘ It is idle to ask my teachers to 
read professional works, They follow the prescribed course of 
study, and look to me for their methods. Their ambition is 
to do their work precisely as I direct, and they do this without 
inquiring whether my methods are correct or incggrect. It is 
enough that I preseribe them.”” It seems unnecessary to say 
that this prescribed uniformity in both the matter and method 
of instruction is subversive of all true teaching. Carpets 
may be woven, garments made, and stone carved by pattern; 
but the unfolding and informing of a human soul is not the 
work of operatives, following appointed forms and methods. 
The human soul is not touched by the revolving cogs of me- 
chanical methods. True teaching requires the artist’s hand, 
and the artist’s spirit. Fruitfal methods may be evoked; they 
can never be imposed. They must bear the impress of the 
teacher’s image, and pulsate with the life which he breathes 
into them. The vital element in every method of instruc- 
tion is what the teacher puts into it, and hence the prime fact 
in every school is the teacher. 

It it not enough that graded schools go through with the 
forms of a philosophic course of instruction. The knowledge 
to be taught may be wisely selected and arranged, the succes- 
sive steps may follow each other in natural order, and the 
entire mechanism may be so perfect that the revolving eogs 
touch each other with beautiful precision ; and yet, if the 
whole be not vitalized by true teaching, the system is a fail- 
ure as a means of education. The one essential condition of 
success is the informing, vitalizing spirit of free, earnest 
teachers; and the more philosophical thejsystem of instruction 
attempted, the more essential is this condition. A routine of 
mere book-lessons may be conducted by a blind plodder who 
can turn the crank and tighten the screws, but a system of 
instruction, having for ite grand end the right unfolding and 
training of the mind and heart, requires the insight, the in- 
vention, the skill, the inspiration of the true teacher. 

We are slow in learning that philosophic methods of teach- 
ing are practicable only to those who have some insight into 
their principles. The oral teaching in our schools is often as 
deadening as the old text-book drills. Some of the object- 
lesson teachers out-Herod Herod in mechanical teaching; and 
if I were obliged to choose between the text-book grinder and 
the crank-turner of prescribed object-lessons, I should unhes- 
itatingly take the former, with the assurance that he would 
have something to grind. E. E. 


ARBOR- DAY IN SCHOOLS. 


The National Forestry Congress, at its late meeting in Wash- 
ington, appointed a committee consisting of Hon. B. L. 
Butcher of West Virginia, N. H. Eggleston of Washington, 
and the writer, to advocate the general appointment of 
‘‘Arbor-day”’ in all our States. The plan is no longer 
an experiment. The remarkable success of its adoption 
in six States should commend it to all. Re ent spring 
floods and summer “ river-droughts’”’ in the Ohio and 
many other rivers have called public attention to |the 
cause and remedy as never before. The denudation of the 
sources of the springs and streams is the leading cause of 
these freshets, and this can be remedied only by extensive re- 
foresting of such lands. This great result, which must be the 
work of time, will be best accomplished by interesting the 
young,, a8 well as the old, in tree-planting. Arbor-day in 
schools will do an immense good in this direction. Wecan 
thus best popularize and diffuse the sentiment of trees. This 
will secure their propagation and protection. 

The frequency of forest fires is the great objection to eco- 
nomic tree-planting. But let the sentiment of trees be duly 
cultivated in our schools, and they will be regarded as our 
friends, as is the case in Germany. There an enlightened 
public sentiment is a better guardian of their forests than the 
national police, A person wantonly setting fire to a forest 
would there be regarded as an outlaw, like the miscreant who 
should poison a public drinking-fountain. 

To the objection that the course of study is already over- 
crowded, I reply that the requisite talks on trees need not oc- 
cupy three hours all told. Those talks on this subject, which 
Superintendent Peaslee says were the most interesting and 
profitable lessons the pupils of Cincinnati ever had in a single 
day, only occupied the morning of Arbor-day, the afternoon 
being given to the practical work. The day thus observed 
tends to make youth practical arborists. 

West Virginia furnishes an illustration of the influence of 
such an observance, School Supt. Butcher, in the face of 
many difficulties, appointed an Arbor-day for that State in 
April, 1883. The press of West Virginia strongly commended 
this practical movement. The results were surprising. It 
started influences on minds as well as grounds, Probably 
more trees and shrubs were then planted on school and home 
grounds than ever before, in any one day, in any State. This 
unexpected success prompted a similar observance last April, 


for which great preparations were made with even better re- | 


sults. The papers of Wheeling, on the day after the celebra- 
Uvon commended the work in such terms as the following: 


“‘ Arbor-day was gloriously celebrated yesterday. All the 
schools weredn gala attire, and all, the oldest and the young- 
est, evinced the liveliest interest. it was aremarkable day,—a 
surprise to the most sanguine, Arbor-day will be one of the 
institutions of our schools.” 


ture and of Horticulture, by formal resolutions, encouraged 
Superintendent Holcombe in this work. Governor Porter 
gave it his official sanction, and issued a proclamation to the 
teachers and people of the State, which, with a paper of State 
Superintendent Holcombe, and another by a committee of the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association, was widely circlulated, 
and awakened general interest. B. G. NorTHROP. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT. 


At a time when the attention of educators is so universally 
directed to the possibilities of industrial education, it may be 
interesting to note the results which have been accomplished 
in this direction in one of our small Western cities. Last 
winter the school authorities of Moline, Ill., having in view 
the demand for a more practical education, authorized the 
superintendent, W. S. Mack, to take whatever steps he thought 
fit toward holding an industrial exhibition, to consist of a dis- 
play of useful and ornamental articles made by the pupils of 
the public schools. Accordingly, a paper was circulated 
among the manufacturers of the city, setting forth the good re- 
sults which would accrue from a proper encouragement of 
the scheme, and soliciting subscriptions for its support. A 
fund of $100 was obtained, to be awarded in prizes to those ex- 
celling in the various departments of handiwork. The great- 
est interest was manifested on the part of the pupils, and an 
almost endless variety of articles was produced. These were 
classified as models, useful articles, ornamental articles, toys, 
specimens of wood-carving, scroll-sawing, plain hand-sewing, 
bread, object-drawing, free-hand copies and designs. 

The pupils were divided into two classes, those over and 
those under twelve years of age, and a first and second prize 
was offered in each of the above departments to each of the 
two divisions of pupils. On the day df the exhibition it was 
found that over 800 articles covered the tables on the floor, 
and about 1,200 drawings were tacked upon the walls of the 
hall in which the exhibition was held. 

A small admission fee was charged, the receipts from which 
were sufficient to defray the expeose and to guarantee the 
holding of a similar exhibition next year without further con- 
tributions. 

That the exhibition was a popular success was evidenced by 
the large ‘attendance and the lavish encomiums of all who 
visited it. That it was a success from an educational point of 
view will be unquestioned, when its value in aiding the pu- 
pils to discover the particular lines of industry for which they 
are best fitted is considered. 


ucational circles. x. 


— 


NEW ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


vites the codperation of all persons interested in meteorology 
and the study of the weather, in the system of observations 
that it is proposed to institute at as many stations as possible 
throughout New England. The assistance of the teachers and 
scholars in our schools and academies is especially solicited. 
The council of the Society contemplates the establishment of 
a simple series of observations at first, reserving the study of 
more complicated problems until the growth and success of 
their undertaking shall warrant it. The first season’s work 
will therefore probably be confined to the records of rainfall 
and range of temperature, as these can both be maintained 
with a small outlay of time and money; 4 circular of instruc- 
tions is in preparation to insure uniformity and accuracy in 
the work. Such records are already instituted at a good num- 
ber of stations in different parts of New England; it is desired 
to bring together the results of all these, and to add to them 


by the establishment of additional stations, so that an exact 
basis may be gained for the study of our weather and climate. 
Membership is not limited to observers alone; all persons 
having an interest in the work, whether they can take part in 
it as observers or otherwise give support and encouragement 
to the uadertaking, will be welcomed in the Society. Applica- 
tion for membership should be made to W. M. Davis, Secre. 
tary, Cambridge, Mass. A circular will shortly be issued to 
such applicants, giving the objects and plans of the ~— 


more in detail. . 


SONNET. 


If life were lees with anxious fears distressed, 
And we could give our natures fuller play, 
How might the soul grow lovely day by dsy, 
By each swift moment beautified and blest 
But in the rash of weeks to know no rest, 
And selfish thoughts to meet the morning’s ray, 
Its loveliness is lost, ite youth turned gray, 
And marred nobility is left at best. 
We are soul-bound. What though through prison bars 
We hear the distant roaring of the sea, 
And catch the golden glory of the stars, 
‘And dream, like clouds and ocean, we are free! 
At best we do, with foolishest intents, 
But gild our chains and call them ornaments! 
—wW. A. Hudson, in Transcript. 


A similar exhibition will undoubtedly be held next winter, 
as great interest is felt in this section of the country upon the 
question of industrial education, in business as well as in ed- 


The council of the New England Meteorological Society in- 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 
— The council of the British Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science has invited the fellows of the American Asso- 
ciation to join in the coming meeting at Montreal on the foot- 
ing of honorary 
I have no space to speak of the results of a similar move-|the local committee of Philadelphia have invited the members 


ment in Indiana last April, when the State boards of Agricul-|of the British Association, with their near relatives who may 
be with them, to take part inthe Philadelphia meeting. 


members; and the American Association and 


The 
probabilities are that the Philadelphia meeting will be largely 
international in ite character; and it is likely that steps will 
be taken to form an international scientific association. At 
the same time with the Association meeting the International 
electrical exhibition will be taking place in Philadelphia, and 
ae yg at the close of the week au electrical congress will be 

eld. Other bodies will also be in session during the week 
among them the Pennsylvania State Agrieultural Society and 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


— We learn from Nature of June 12 that a new scheme of a 
polar expedition has been recently submitted by several offi- 
cers of the Russian navy to the minister, Admiral Shestakoff. 
Starting from the idea that itis impossible to reach the north 
pole by sea on account of the archipelagoes that cover the cir- 
cumpolar region, the Russian officers propose to start an ex- 
pedition on sledges from the New Siberia Islands, which are 
nine hundred nautical miles distant from the pole. This 
space is to be covered by sledge-parties, who would make de- ~ 
pots of provisions on the newly-discovered islands, and thus 
slowly but surely advance towards the north, securing at the 
same time the return journey of the expedition. When elabo- 
rated, the scheme will be submitted to the learned societies, 
and the necessary money raised by subscriptions, 


— The May number of the Journal of the Anthrop 
Institute contains President Flower’s address on the Aims and 
Prospects of the Study of Anthropology. The great difficulty 
of the study of anthropology, he said, is the multifarious na- 
ture of the branches of knowledge comprehended under the 
title. The most important elements of difference between 
races are: 1°, structural characters; 2°, mental and moral 
characters; 3°, language; 4°, social customs. Al! these should 
be carefully studied by those who have any share in the gov- 
ernment of people belonging to races alien to themselves, 


— The International Geological Congress, which has not 
met since the Bologna gathering in 1881, will hold a session 
next autumn in Berlin. The venerable Dr. von Dechen has 
been appointed honorary president, while Professor Beyrich 
is the president of the gree committee, and Dr. Hauche- 
corne, the secretary. The meeting will extend from Septem- 
ber 25 to 30, and will be followed by geological excursions 
from October 1to5, Arrangements of a very liberal charac- 
ter are being made for the reception of foreigners. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications pe. to this d ent should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


SEMI-PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first is a river, a contract’s my last ; 

My whole, if you’re caught by, in one sense, you’re *‘ fast,” 
NILLOR, 

ENIGMA OF CONSECUTIVE LETTERS, 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is to seek. 

My 6, 7, 8, 9, is to transport. 

My 10, 11, is a proposition. 

My 12, 13, 14, 15, is a measure of distance, 

My 16, is in slip. 

My 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, is to stop. 

My 21, 22, 23, 24, is a vessel. 

My 25, 26, 27, 28, is dilatory. 

My 29, 30, 31, 32, is savage. 

My 33, 34, are in whose. 

My whole is the name of a poem and the author of it. 


WORD SQUARE. 


1, A book. 8. To reform, 
2. A presage. 4, Fragments. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 26, 
CHARADE.—Simpleton. 


Enigmatic BouquET.—1l. Morning-glory. 2. Cowslip. 3, 
Tuberose, 4. Snow-ball. 5. Pennyroyal. 6. Carnation. 7. 
Bluebell. 8, Tiger-lily. 9. Candytuft. 10. Spearmint, 


L 


Answers REgCEIVED.—AIl the “‘ Eclipses’’ of June 19 are 
solved by Wm H. Tibbals, Escanaba, Mich., and A. J, Hare, 
Morgantown, West Va. 
Enigma is solved by N. A. Spader, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pa., and Riddle and Acrostic by “ N. G.,’’ 
Lunenburg, Mass. 
Nillor’’ submits the following: 

A nap will aid in your digestion ; 

Reversed, the cook can make it ‘‘ shine.’”’ 
And here that “‘ him”’ suggests the question,— 
Is kin at all times masculine ? 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

ONE O¥ THE BEST TONICS 
Dr. A. Atkinson, professor of Materia Medica and Derma- 
tology, in College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, Md., 
says: ‘‘It makes a pleasant drink, and is one of the best tonics 
in the shape of the phosphates in soluable form.” 


—= 
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EXPOSITION, 


Boston, JULY 10, 1884. 


Our last word as to Madison was, register. The 
very latest is, Go, and enjoy the benefits of this great 
meeting, which will be attended by at least 4,000 teach- 
ers from every State and territory in the United States, 
and by the representatives of several foreign governments. 
The largest expectations of the officers are to be real- 
ized, and all things point to a most successful gathering. 


Mapison is now in its most beautiful summer array ; 
the abundant showers have given the foliage freshness 
and verdure, the harvests of grain and hay are abundant 
in the country about. We have never seen the North- 
west in a more prosperous and hopeful condition, and 
our friends who shall visit this magnificent country will 


see it at its best. 


GenerAL Manacer Smart, with his assistants, is 
now busy in putting the educational exhibit in order in 
various parts of the Capitol, and all will be in readiness 
for the examination of visitors as early as July 14. 
Early comers will be able to enjoy the exhibition before 


' prefects rather than by the rectors of the academies was ac- 


THE NATIONAL EDUCAT’L ASSOCIATION the meetings of the Association. 


at Mapison, Wis., 10-18. 
REGISTER EARLY. 


Address Hox. J. H. CARPENTER, Madison, Wis., 


EXCURSION MANAGERS. 


Throughout Northwest to YELLOWSTONE Park,—W. D. Par- 
ker, River Falls, Wis. 
To Orecon,—William A. Mowry, Madison, Wis. 
To Ca.irorni1a,—L. M. Chase, Boston, Mass. 
To Cotoravo,—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 
To AvasKa,—Rev. Sheldon Jackson, care Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Nore (1).—All correspondence with reference to railroad 
rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
be directed to the Eastern or Western R. R. Superintendents, 


None should stay away from Madison on account of 


late registration, or non-registration. The Committee 
Chairman of Com. on Entertainment. |on Entertainment will do all in their power to make all 
comfortable. Grumblers only are invited to stay at 
home. A little patience, a grain of good humor, with 
: half an ounce of common sense, will be a panacea for an 
hundred ills of travel and inconvenience in regard to 
one’s temporary surroundings. Self-forgetfulness is a 
wonderful traveling companion. 


-Wetcome! thrice welcome! is the word that Madi- 


Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should gon sends to the teachers of the United States, and a 


pe made with the Excursion Managers. 


THE WEEE. 


great multitude are saying, “ We are coming.” 


An outsider might be led to think that the Boston 


ip of thesia School Committee did not believe in its own arguments. 


months just past are more numerous and involve larger 
amounts than apy recorded for the like time in former years 


A late special committee asserted that as the school 


One agency reports 5,510 failures for $124,000,000. If the fail-|supervisors were very busy doing what they were 
ures were to continue at that rate through the second half of | doing,—for they themselves told them so,—therefore it 
the year, the result would be the worst on record since 1857,| 1, very necessary to let them continue their doing 


when the failares in this country involved $292,000,000; and 
worse even than the year 1878, when the failures reported by 
the same agency were 10.478 in number and $234,383,132 in 


What need of more convincing logic. Scarcely, how- 
ever, was the Committee’s pen dry before the Superin- 


amount. Bat the outlook is not so gloomy as this view of the|tendent hastened, in official document, to clinch the 
case might indicate. The failures recorded during the present|argument. But even this ex cathedra utterance seems 
year being due, in the main, to the decline in the stock! not to have sufficed, — for, lo! another committee ap- 


market. 
The President has nominated John A. Kasson, of Iowa, to 


be Minister to Germany; Alphonso Taft, of Ohio, Min 


pears. This time there is no uncertain sound. Though 
all the Supervisors’ doings are not exactly necessary, 


ister to Russia; and John M. Francis, of New York, Minister|according to this new committee, some of the duties 


to Austria-Hungary. 


want even more doing. It has been complained that 


Abroad.—The law committee of the Swedish Riksdag pro-|the written examinations of the graduating classes, 
poses to extend the rights of married women to hold real es- prepared by the Supervisors, tend to cramp the instruc- 


tate and other property in their own name. The Riksdag has 
resolved that women, like men, shall be considered of age 
when 21 years old. 


tion, — “to make the teachers prepare their goods for 
the market.” The committee, even, are shocked at the 


In spite of all French official protestations, it is now gener-| way the “ masters have sacrificed the interest of the 
ally is in progress in Mo-|classes generally for the benefit of the graduating 
rocco. number o' ng local governors are said to have class.” But they have a remed We d k 
been assassinated. Arms are widely distributed, and if alarm-|° 7 

.|who is personally to be credited with the brilliant idea. 


ing reports are true, the news that the shereef of Wazan has 
been named the successor of the emperor may any day be re- 


For the sake of the poor suffering innocents, they would 


ceived. As the shereef of Wazan isa naturalized French cit-|}extend the written examinations to the lower grades! 


izen, the fall effect of his usurpation is easy to imagine. 

A British Government report now in preparation by Dr. 
Crichton Browne is said to confirm in strong terms the jus- 
tice of the complaints regarding over-pressure in the public 


Where a little is poison, a lot will surely cure. 


Tue Supervisors have, “of their own accord,” says 


elementary schools, and even contains tables to show that head- the last Boston School : 
aches increase in frequency among children as “ standards” delegate a 


are passed, and are most prevalent and severe among pupil- 
teachers. 


tendent. Poor human nature! It seems that in every 


Advices to the Paris Temps from Suakim say that news has| Walk of life,—even in a base-ball club,—it is necessary 
been received there that General Gordon has been murdered |to have an umpire, spite of all “ Rules and Regulations.” 


The report is not believed in London. 
There was recently an interesting debate in the French 
Chamber of Deputies on the Primary Instruction bill in general 


< by his soldiers, and that the Mahdi has occupied Khartoum. Why not go a step further, gentlemen, and accept the 
advice of your sub-committee? Make it permanent; 
or, else, vote that the framers of the Federal Constitu- 


and the sppointment of teachers in particular. The propo-|tion were fools in providing for a responsible and per- 
sition of the Government to have teachers appointed by the|sonal executive head. 


cepted by a vote of 302 to 202, in spite of the objections to this 
method which makes educational authorities of the prefects or 


WE are glad to notice, also, a disposition on the part of 


political agents of the Government. The opponents of the| the Boston committee to restore th : 
measure cited the department of Hérault, where the number usefulness again. The Su ts eave rhage als to 
of removals of teachers appointed by the prefect amounted to 

management of the details and methods, and the almost 


800. The pay of teachers varies from 600 to 1,900 franes. 


There are 8,690 who have 600 francs or even less, and 9,000 forgotten masters may look after the “ sanitary con- 


who receive 1,900 francs, 


dition of the schools.” Some grumbling tax-payers 


may think that one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
a year is rather high to pay for scavenger-work ; but to 
offset this the Principals’ work is to be done by the 
Supervisors for the small sum of thirty thousand dollars. 


“SUPERFICIAL AND MISLEADING” is the decision 
of the San Francisco Monitor concerning school ex- 
aminations. The Boston Pilot, with bat-like gravity, 
asks what sensible person will not heartily indorse 
those views? We hope our esteemed contemporary 
does not wish to impeach the wisdom, much less the 
sanity, of our school officials, especially in the face of 
their late lucubrations. 


“ Way do we want parochial schools? Are not the 
common schools good enough for us ?” are the leading 
questions in Archbishop Williams’ address on the open- 
ing of the new parochial school in Boston, “ the latest 
proof of the zeal and work of the Jesuit fathers.” He 
answers these plain questions in true Catholic spirit : 


‘“‘ They are good enough for us,’’ he says, ‘‘in the things of 
this world. Their reading, writing, and arithmetic are excel- 
lent, and we wish to emulate them, but we want more than 
they can give us. Of what use will their education be to 
us when we are to pass away from this world ? If we were to 
live here forever, or to perish when we died, we might, per- 
haps, prefer their schools to ours, but we look upon the schools 
here as stepping-stones to the great eternity. We want our 
children to grow up not simply knowing writing and arith- 
metic, but knowing why they are here, what they are to do 
after they leave here; and this is what they do not teach in the 
public schools. We have nothing to say against the public 
schools. But we do not want them when we can do better ; and, 
with the blessing of God, we shall certainly do better.’’ 


Perbaps this last is the disinterested reason why so 
many Catholics are hastening to get elected to the 
Public School Boards. They tell us that Archbishop 
Williams loves the public schools. Many such lovers 
would be a heavy load. 


Mr. P. T, Barnum has just endowed a Museum of 
Natural History at Tufts College (Mass.) in a very lib- 
eral manner. In his letter accompanying the gift he 
rejoices in the increased opportunities of youth, con- 
trasted with his own slender chance of education, and 
says “he pays the school-tax more cheerfully than any 
other.” In this his example: is a fine rebuke to a con- 
siderable class of our “self-made” rich men, who, having 
risen without the aid of schools, infer that all youth can 
do likewise, and make themselves conspicuous as the 
enemies of a generous system of public instruction. 
The late proprietor of Parker’s Hotel, Boston, who is 
said in life to have paid a higher salary for his chief 
cook than Harvard College for any professor, has left 
$100,000 for an addition to the Academy of Fine Arts 
in that city. Ifthe new museum at Tufts and the new 
wing of the Art Museum on the Back Bay can be 
handled with the consummate skill with which Mr. 
Barnum has worked up “the show business ” and Land- 
lord Parker has “kept tavern,” we may look for a 
scientific and artistic revival in the region of the Hub. 


One of the most significant features of educational 
reform in our country is the change that has come over 
the methods of public speaking. We do not recall a 
single old-fashion “oration ” among the commencement 
addresses of the year, and the speeches that will be 
made, not only on these occasions, but through the 
coming presidential campaign, will largely partake of 
the nature of familiar “talks” instead of “set” ad- 
dresses. The intelligent American public resents an 
oratory where the orator puts on the assumption of in- 
fallible wisdom, talks down to, scolds at, and hammers 
truth into the brain of the listener. It rather invites 
its superior people to a “square talk” in pulpit and 
platform ; beginning on some ground of common argu- 
ment, clearing the way as it goes, and leaving both 
speaker and hearer, together, on a higher eminence, 
with a broader horizon around and a vaster firmament 
overhead. The growing impatience of intelligent peo- 
ple over “long sermons” is proof of this change. The 
sermon always must be the least elaborate form of public 
addresses from the necessity of public worship. But 
the sermon has become so distasteful by being reduced 


to @ theological essay, separated from the vital concerns 
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of every-day life, and made the vehicle of all sorts of 
professional conceit and assumption of infallibility, that, 
by common consent, the people demand that it shall be- 
« reduced to its lowest terms” in time; and then they 
listen to it with less frequency and more fault-finding 
than to any form of address. Yet the same people will 
cram a reeking court-house to hear the all-day plea of a 
lawyer defending or prosecuting a suit; will talk with 
each other, with intense interest, for hours; will sit in 
the galleries of the Senate through interminable de- 
bates; and stand in an open field, forgetful of time, 
drinking in the talk of the political stump-speaker. 
The preachers may learn, hereby, that the people do 
not turn from their sermons half so much from indif- 
ference to religion as because they miss, in the pulpit, 
the freer, hand-to-hand dealing which they demand in 
the discussion of all vital matters. The preachers that 
are best listened to, published in the journals, and 
oftenest quoted, are those who give a “ square talk” to 
the people, “man fashion,” and “ take their own time,” 
regardless of custom, to unfold and illustrate their in- 


spiring theme. 


BE PATIENT. 


We are passing into a new and critical phase of edu- 
cational affairs in our country, from the impatience of 
our foremost people for sudden achievements and rapid 
success. Never was so much, and such wonderful, work 
done in a generation as in the present, and never was 
there such a concentration of executive ability, in all 
directions, as we now behold in this Republic. The 
most decisive talent of all classes, races, and nationali- 
ties is brought to a focus in this new land to wrestle 
with nature, and in every possible way advance the 
material, social, and political welfare of the average man. 

But, just here, we run into one of the deadliest perils 
of American life. We are all under the dominion of 
the Man of Affairs, who cannot be made to understand 
that spiritual things are not made to order; that mind 
can only grow; that classes and races of men must have 
time, experience, and elbow-room, and cannot be sud- 
denly shot from the depths to the heights of civilization 
by any arrangement, however clever, or any process 
however intense, This is just what your sharp, forci- 
ble, overbearing man-of-business cannot be made to see. 
He is willing to give you a palace for a public school- 
house; to train your teacher and pay him handsomely ; 
even give him that despotic control over child and 
parent called “independence” in some quarters, and to 
compel the attendance of the child by compulsory laws 
sharply enforced. But then he wants the result right 
away. He cannot wait for half results. If these chil- 
dren do not step forth at fifteen, little American citi. 
zens; the boys eager to buckle to the work of support- 
ing themselves; the girls little housekeepers; boys and 
girls well up in all those practical affairs which the vast 
majority of people only learn to handle through slow, 
toilsome, and varied dealing with actual life; then 
comes the reaction. Those vigorous people are disap- 
pointed. Some eminent railroad president, who has 
cut a swarth through a thousand miles of primitive for- 
est, corkscrewed over a mountain range, tunelled the 
Sierras, or bridged a Lousiana marsh for thirty miles, 
breaks out in a thunder storm of disgust and denuncia- 
tion because these fifteen-year-old graduates of the 
public schools do not come to time, ready-made mate- 
rial for the practical life of to-day. It matters not that 
his railroad enterprise Jands in a slough of bankruptcy, 
to the ruin of thousands, plunging counties, States, and 
cities into repudiation; that Wall Street is rocked by 
his fierce enterprise, like a frail ship on the waves of a 
storm-tossed sea; that eighty per cent. of all men enter- 
ing business come to financial grief,—all this he forgets 
in the magnificent success really achieved. 

The new outburst of critical fault-finding, even con- 
temptuous and wholesale denunciation of our public- 
school resulta, by this class of men and women, and the 
journals which represent their views, are fraught with 
a good deal of danger to the training of youth for the 
future of our national life. 

There is no objection, certainly, to the most rigid 
examination and sharpest criticism of the schools. 
There are great deficiencies in them, and the most nota- 


ble are in the teaching department. Multitudes of| posing the one thing, hitherto untried in this world, — 
young people are playing at school-keeping, who are/the building of a republic of self-governed people, with 
teachers in no real sense. Thousands of good natured |all doors open to full citizenship. A republic of native 
“adage are fussing with children to little purpose. | New Englanders, white Virginians, solid, substantial 

oo many stubborn, narrow, and conceited pedants are Germans, superior people of all nationalities, is possible. 
resisting the advent of natural methods of instruction. | But is a republic possible when the highest duties and 
All this does call for decisive action. This American opportunities of citizenship are thrown upon those 
people has the right to demand skilled labor in the European classes who hitherto have been shut off from 
school:room as certainly as on the farm, in the bank,|all responsibility for a thousand years; the ignorant, 
or the civil service. It will have it as soon as the de-| oppressed children of European society, to say nothing 
mand is stringent enough, and the class that holds the|of seven millions, only a generation ago chattels, of an 


purse is willing to pay for it. 


alien race, absolutely without any training of the free- 


But after that is sure to come disappointment in the|man? That is the awful question, only to be solved 
demand for immediate and brilliant results in quarters|when the whole country makes up its mind, for fifty 
where the schools are required to produce their most| years to give itself to the preparation of these children 
decisive achievements. Indeed, just now, the most bit-|and youth for the portentous duties and overwhelming 
ter complaints are heard where the schools are the best,| opportunities of our new American life, And here 
—in Boston, New York, and the great cities of the patience, first, last, and all the time, is the indispen- 
West. These schools are thronged with the children of| sible condition of success. We cannot hurry the growth 
recent immigrants, and it is doubtless a matter of great|of a German, Irish, Swedish peasant boy into a self- 
importance that they should be brought speedily in line|reliant American young man, or his sister into the 
with the foremost American citizenship. That they | effective American girl. We cannot make Anglo-Sax- 
are not, and that the children who graduate from these|ons out of negroes, or develop the child of the freedman 


excellent institutions of learning are very far from|i 


nto his own best type of American in one generation. 


meeting the demand, is too obvious. What then?|We shall be continually checkmated, disgusted, baffled 
The schools are all wrong. Unrig your ship and recon-|in dealing with hereditary tendencies; old-world, half- 
struct it. We want more character, more industrial| barbarous superstitions; even savage notions imbedded 
ekill, more individual personality in these children. |in these pupils that cannot be torn out, like stumps, by 
Put it into the schools. Give us new departments in|a steam-engine. There is a mighty hope ahead for all 
Ethics, Politics, and Industrial Training. Turn the|these children, if we will only adjust our educational 
screw harder at these joints, and bring out your chil-|affairs to long range and gradual methods, and be con- 
dren, at fifteen, ready to run the race and win the high|tent if the boys and girls, in one generation, get their 
prize. You, Educators, are a set of stupid fellows, with|faces well turned toward the light, competent to be 
no conception of the necessities of American life. Letus,|instructed in the great University of National Affairs 
men of affairs, take the helm and we’ll show you how a|in which their lot is cast. 


generation of the children of Irish, German, and Scandin- 


And we must remember to be patient with our own 


avian peasants, or Negro freedmen, will be shot upward|children. They are living in a world as different from 
into native Americans in our new patent school; teach-|our own as the Arabian Night’s Entertainment from 
ing the three R’s, with all the moral, social, industrial,|the Assembly’s Catechism. The old methods will 
and political essentials of first-rate American citizenship.|surely break down with them, and only by the most 

But suppose that these children, themselves, object|careful experimenting can we learn how to do the best 
to ride in this limited educational express to the prom-|for them. So let us have patience and dismiss the idea 
ised land? Your crowd of little negroes havea mighty|that soul-work, character-training, mental discipline, 
instinct for “taking things easy.” They inherit the|education in its large sense, is anything but the gradual 
repugnance to labor and hatred of hard work which is| growth of childhood, under wise, forbearing, consecrated 


the natural result of the enslavement of a race for gen- 
erations. The very qualities which, in the free man, 
are the title of honor,—self-reliance, industry, reverence 
for labor, economy, individual executive force at every 
point in life,—are to them either strange or the badge of 


effort into the manhood and womanhood we all desire. 


DRIFT. 
— So far as heard from, the good people of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


the slavery from which their fathers have just emerged. 
Liberty, to them, means largely the opportunity to be 
and do what was forbidden to their ancestors. So your 
perfect school, itself, becomes an intolerable burden,— 
the more complete, the more burdensome to the young- 
sters,—while their parents will shirk and dodge and 
finally rebel against your compulsory schooling, vagrant 
law, and everything that interferes with their own “ go- 
as-you-please ” style of living and using their children 
for their own purposes, with the full enjoyment of their 
own newly acquired American citizenship. 

Your throng of Irish boys and girls, the offspring of 
parents shot forth from the starvation of home peasant- 
life, inheriting all the obstinate and obstructive traits 
of a generation so circumstanced, under the influence of 
a different form of religion, with different ideals of suc- 
cess from the American, what wonder if they refuse to 
coéperate with your high-pressure projects for training 
in all the virtues in six years? These children cannot 
bear the pressure of your swift, short methods. The 
mental machinery breaks down; the moral force that 
you summoz is yet to be created; the insane desire for 
success, and the hunger for hard work, inherent in the 
Yankee youth is not there. You will certainly be dis- 
appointed in the majority of these pupils. Not that all 
of them will not gain something, and the majority of 
them receive a good push onward, and the select few 
respond bravely to your American way of polishing up 
your little citizen of fifteen. But the results are cer- 
tain to be a great disappointment to this eager crowd of 
tremendous men and women who seem now disposed to 
brush away the most experienced teachers of youth, and 
find a short cut to the educational millenium. 

«“ Let patience have her perfect work.” We are pro- 


do not propose to abate their zeal for the educational and 
artistic preéminence which is the best thing In the Queen City. 
Although their great musical festival has been conducted, of 
late, at pecuniary loss, it is decided to begin the preparation 
for the next, two years hence; and the money is already 
pledged to make it not inferior to the past. The trustees of 
the Free University have, at last, listened to the demands of 
public opinion and are looking about for a president who shall 
be, in all respects, a worthy head to that institution. Mr. 
Merrill has been reappointed curator of the great publig library. 
It only remains to thoroughly reform the public School Board 
of the city and put down the intrigues of the bankrupt ecclesi- 
astics and small politicians who are in league with a section of 
exclusive society to cripple the public schools under the plea 
of “‘economy.”’ Of late this crusade has been directed against 
the Training School, which, for the past twenty years, has been 
the central saving quality of the system ; securing a constant 
supply of assistant teachers of competent education and previ- 
ous preparation. Of course, certain of the school committee 
have been prevented thereby from shelving their incompetent 
lady-friends in the schools; and, it may be, an occasional 
principal has been compelled to somewhat suppress himself in 
the presence of superiority in his class-rooms. This sort of 
people are the deadly foes of the city normal school every- 
where, and we trust the good sense of the people of Cincinnati 
will prevent them from breaking down the one defence of 
public education against their machinations. 

— We regret to record the death of Mr. George O. Neal, 
Master of the Quincy School, Boston. He died on Monday, 
the 7th of July, at his father’s house in Kittery, Me. Mr. 
Neal was born in 1844, graduated from Harvard in 1865, was 
for several years master of the high school at Concord, Mass., 
of the Bowditch School, Boston, and since of the Quincy 
School. Mr. Neal was a man of character and ability, and his 
loss will be felt not only among his circle of friends, but in the 
community at large. 


— The twenty-fourth annual convention of the Ontario 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Toronto, on Tuesday, 


Wednesday, and Thursday, August 12, 13, and 14, 1884. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Commercial Arithmetic. Designed for Academies, High 
Schools, Counting Rooms,and Business Colleges. By James 
B. Thomson, LL.D. New York: Clark & Maynard. 


This book is an application of arithmetic to every variety of 
business, and is not a book for the school-room alone, but for 
the counting-room as well, and for every business-man’s desk 
It is doubtful whether a man better fitted than Dr. Thomson 
to write such a book could be found. His books, as all who 
are acquainted with them know, have always leaned strongly 
toward the practical side of the subjects treated, and when it 
comes to a work like this he is at home. It is impossible to 
go into particulars without occupying too much space. Suffice 
it to say that it is a complete business arithmetic for every- 
body, giving all the short ways of computing employed by the 
best accountants, as well as the general rules and business 
methods which every man needs to have at hand. Teachers 
will find it valuable, even if they do not use it in their classes. 
Price for introduction, $1 00. 


The Abolition of the Presidency. By Henry C. Lockwood 
of the New York Bar. New York: R. Worthington. $1.50. 


The author of this book states his design in a prefatory note 
to be “to suggest not only a theory of our fandamental law, 
but to present the historic facts which illustrate the working 
of our governmental system.”’ After an introductory chapter 
in which he alludes to many incongruities and imperfections, 
which he claims exist in our system of government, especially 
to the fact that while we claim to be republican in form, we 
are monarchical in respect to the powers conferred upon the 
Senate and President, he proceeds to examine the powers and 
duties of the President, the system of choosiug the President, 
the fixed term of office, the President as commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy of the United States, and of the militia 
of the several States when called into actual service of the 
United States, and says, ‘‘ This is truly kingly power ;”’ the 
power of the President to grant pardons and reprieves, which he 
claims, “places his wish, his will, his favor above all law and 
justice,” the Constitution confers power upon the President 
to make treaties with the consent of the Senate. “ The 
President pledges, the Senate submits.”” Mr Lockwood says, 
** These are startling considerations, which the people of this 
country are called upon to contemplate.’ The argument for 
the abolition of the Presidency is further enforced by consider- 
ing the ‘‘ appointment and removal from office,”’ the ‘‘ veto,”’ 
the Senate’s power to try impeachments, the Cabinet chosen 
by the will of the Presideut, the Executive policy, and an ex- 
amination of the caucus system. After a brief chapter upon 
the Constitution of the ‘* Confederate’ States, Mr. Lockwood 
proceeds to a review of the administrations of Jackson, Van 
Buren, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Buchanan, Lincoln, 
Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur, with reference 
to the tendencies developed toward monarchy. He devotes a 
chapter to the theories of O’Conor, Lawrence, Smith, Bartley, 
one to the views of tbe founders of the Presidential system 
who framed the Constitution, one to the supreme power under 
the English Constitution prior to 1688, one to the present 
working of the British Constitution, one to the theories of 
representative government, and in conclusion sums up the 
dangers of personal government to the masses. His remedy is, 
that ‘the Executive shall be made responsible to the will of 
the people, that it shall be vigorous enough to submit political 
issues to the popular voice, and at the same time sufficiently 
yielding to conform to the direction and authority of Cungress; 
not so strong as to have it in its power to overthrow liberty, 
nor too weak to enforce law ; efficient to preserve peace and 
able to promote reform. The book is one that will provoke 
discussion and do good. 


Vacation in Chesapeake and Delaware Bays. 
By J. f. Roihrocx, M.D., professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. Price, $1.25. 

Prof. Rothrock, in this instructive and entertaining book, 
gives the reader the results of his observations during a vaca- 
tion spent upon the waters of the bays indenting the Middle 
Atlantic Coast. After giving a description of his yacht and 
stating the reasons for the cruise, he proceeds to give in detail 
his trip down the Chesapeake Bay and up the James River and 
return, and also his cruising on the Delaware River and Bay. 
He blends with descriptions of these notes and their surround- 
ings much of history, and observations of a scientific character. 
To those seeking a guide for this interesting section of our 
domain, this book will be found very useful and interesting. 


Pinnock’s History of France. Philadelphia: Charles de 
Silver & Sons. 1 vol.; 12mo. About 570 pages. Half roan 
Price, $1 35; examination copies to teachers, 75 cents each; 
by mail, post free. 

This standard book belongs to Pinnock’s School Series, and 
contains the history of France and Normandy from the earliest 
Limes to the year 1884, with questions for examination at the 
end of each section, by W. C. Taylor, LL.D. It is illustrated 
with numerous engravings. Dr. Taylor has revised this book 
with special reference to its use in schools, and has narrated 
all the events forcibly in chronological order, and added six 
chapters to the original work. These important chapters in- 
cludes the rebellions of February and Juue, 1848, the rise of 
Louis Napoleon,the Coup d’Etat, the inauguration of the Em- 
pire, the Crimean war, and the Italian war, all of which are 


copiously illustrated with historical pictures of battles and 
places, portraits of distinguished 

es 0 costumes worn in diff. 
Whe book is very substantially arent 


Lessons in Chemistry. By William H. Greene, professor 
of Chemistry in the Central High School, Philadelphia, etc. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This book gives abundant evidence of its being the work of 
a practical and successful teacher in this important department 
of science. He seeks to teach clearly what the real province 
of chemistry is, what it has accompiished, and what it may 
accomplish. With a true appreciation of sound pedagogical 
principles, Mr. Greene seeks to make science attractive to the 
student by arousing the natural curiosity as to the cause of 
natural phenomena. Chemistry is peculiarly a study of obser- 
vation, and should be taught, as it has been developed, by 
careful examination of facts, followed by theoretical explana- 
tions suggested by these facts. The experiments embodied in 
this work are such as can be performed by inexpensive appa- 
ratus and material. The text of the book is well arranged for 
the elementary student, and the illustrations are good. The 
publishers have performed their part in good taste ; the print 
is good and binding substantial. 


The Story of the Coup d’ Btat. By M. De Maupas, 
(former Minister). Freely translated, with notes, by Albert 
D Vandam, author of Sketches of French Society, etc. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1 75. 

Special interest will be taken in this book from the fact that 
the author was one of the leading actors in the Coup d’ Zitat, 
which, in December, 1852, placed Louis Napoleon on the 
throne of France. It was a desperate, and, in many respects, 
a disgraceful procedure for De Maupas to secure to himself 
the position of prefecture of police, and arrange for the arrest 
of the deputies that stood in the way of accomplishing his 
purposes. The frankness of the author in regard to his own 
part in the plot is a notable feature of the book. He conceals 
nothing, and evidently regrets nothing that he did to give him 
world-wide fame of a rather doubtfal character, as measured 
by the high moral standard that should guide men in high 
position in publiclife. The notes of Mr. Vandam, the editor, 
are of great value, recalling facts essential to a clear under- 
standing of the text in the body of the work. The history of 
the 2d of December, 1852, will always be of great interest in 
regard to France and the period of Louis Napoleon’s power as 
its ruler. 


Man, Woman, and Child. By M. J. Savage. Boston: Geo. 

H. Ellis. Price, $1.00. 

This book contains a series of suggestive discourses upon tie 
following topics: ‘‘The Man,’’ ‘‘ The Woman,” Evo- 
lution of Marriage,’’ ‘‘ Marriage To-day,’’ ‘‘ The Child,” ‘‘ The 
Home,” ‘ Society,” Celibacy,’’ Divorce,’”? “ Woman's 
Sphere,”’ ‘‘ Careers for Oar Daughters,” and ‘‘The Trans- 
figuration of Humanity.’’ Special attention is directed to the 
paper on “‘ The Child.”” Parents and teachers will find in this 
discourse much food for reflection. The study of the child- 
nature, during its growth and development, is of the first im- 
portance to all who are entrusted with the guidance and edu- 
cation of the young. Mr. Savage says truly: ‘* They (children) 
are put into our hands, and it is our fault, generally, if they 
do not learn the lesson of life so that they can walk through 
their career honestly, honorably; taking out of life whatever 
of sweetness and beauty it has for them, and putting into it, 
as they go along, the equivalent of that which they take out.” 
Again he says: ‘‘ The one thing to do is to teach the child the 
laws and limitations of his nature,—what he ought to do, how 
he ought to act, how he oaght to think.’’ These essays are all 
thoughtful,—well worth careful reading. 


Little Arthur's History of England. By Lady Callcott. 
New edition; with thirty six illustrations, ew York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is a charming history of Eogland for young folks, writ- 
ten by a lady whose love of children and their needs is obvious: 
It is conversational in style, and teaches the children in a way 
to engage their attention and fix the essential facts in their 
memory. Beginning with the story of the Ancient Britons, 
she keeps up the narrative of the important events through 
all the reigns of the sovereigns down to 1837, in Queen Vic- 
toria’s rule. The illustrations add much to the bouk and are 
very striking. Tue history of England is so closely allied to 
that of own country that every child should be familiar with 


it, and this book is written in a style that will fascinate and 
interest, while it instructs, the young. 


History of the Thirty Years’ War. By Anton Grindley, 
professor of German History in the University of Prague. 
Translated by Andrew Ten Brook, formerly professor of 
Mental Philosophy in the University of Michigan. With an 
introduction and a concluding chapter by the translator. 
Complete in two volumes, With twenty-eight illustrations 
and two maps. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $400. 
These volumes contain a most valuable contribution to 

moderna history, written by an author who has made German 

history a specialty, and basing his work on a careful examina- 
tion of State papers, having reference to this great struggle. 

These researches into archives were undertaken as a prepara- 

tion for an exhaustive historical treatise on the causes of the 

war, and the motives of the chief actors; but, as this work is 
still incomplete, the author has published the present volumes 
for general use suited to the wants of a large circle of readers, 
reserving for his more elaborate work the full evidence on 
which his results rest. An introductory and a concluding 
chapter have been added by the translator, Andrew Ten 

Brook, and supply valuable preliminary information, and in- 

dicate the place of the war as the ‘ world’s progressive course 

of education.” The publishers have nobly performed their 
part in the production of this important history for American 
readers,—typography excellent and the bind ng in the best 


library style, with gilt to It is a work all teach . 
exe of public thought will find 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— Harper & Brothers, New York City, issue in their Household 
Series of Charles Reade’s novels, A Perilous Secret; price, 
75 cents. The entire set, in cloth, of fourteen volumes, for 
$12 per set. They also publish Dissolving Views, a story of 
intense interest, by Mrs. Andrew Lang. 

— The Natural Arithmetic, by Z Richards, A.M., ex-Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools and principal of ** The Electic 
Seminary,’’ Washington, D.C. This is a book which is yet to 
be, but is announced by circular with the promise that within 
the compass of 110 to 120 pp. we are to have a complete arith. 
metic, with its applications, containing the ‘‘ old methods mod- 
ified, simplified, and clarified.”’ Introduction price, 40 cents, 
This promises well, and we shall await the appearance of the 
book with interest. Q. 

— The fifty-sixth annual catalogue of Chauncy-Hall School 
is a marked illustration of what enterprise and energy can do. 
It contains 136 pages, and, as a school catalogue, is certainly 
unique. The index to its pages covers four pages, and in- 
cludes 128 headings with more than 160 references. The school 
is one of the largest, best known, and most popular of the pri- 
vate schools of New England. Prof. William H. Ladd con- 
tinues as senior principal, supported by more than thirty 
teachers. 

— 8S. W. Green’s Son, New York, announces the publication 
at an early day of The Evolution of a Life, being the me- 
moirs of Major Seth Eyland, containing the record of the au- 
thor’s personal experience in the war as captain of the First 
New York Mounted Rifles, provost marshal and judge advo- 
cate, with a great variety of new and interesting anecdotes 
about Lincoln, Grant, McClellan, Scott, Butler, Joe Johnston, 
Sionewall Jackson, Martin Van Buren, Horatio Seymour, 
President Arthur, Col. Jim Fisk, etc., together with Major 
Eyland’s experiences as an art student in Europe, amusing 
episodes of travel and adventure, and sketches relating to art 
and artists. 

— John B. Alden, New York, has issued volume two of 
Guizot’s History of France from the earliest times to‘1848. 
It is to be completed in eight volumes, small octavo, large 
type, and over 400 fine illustrations; price only $6.00 per set, 
75 cents per volume. This is the only complete American edi- 
tion of this magnificent work, which is known as the best 
popular history of France. The cost of importation is $36, 
and the only other American edition (which is incomplete, cov- 
ering only five of the eight volumes here given, and not in- 
cluding even the French Revolution) is, at this time, $33. 


The present edition is unabridged, and includes the more than 
400 really superb illustrations of the English edition, and its 
convenience of form, for reading and the iibrary shelves, is 
superior to — <= edition published. The price of the 
set, $6.00, will be advanced to $7 00 on August 15. 


— Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, have published 
Stage-Struck; or, She Would be an Opera Singer; a 
novel, by the author of Marked ‘‘In Haste,’’ Longfellow’s 
Home Life, etc.; 521 pp., cloth, $1.50. The book has a special 
interest, since it is written with the avowed “ purpose’”’ of 
persuading American girls who go in high hopes to study mu- 
sic in Europe, that they would do far better to stay at home. 
It is not every sweet voice that gives enjoyment and attracts 
attention in a church-choir, which will make its fair owner a 
Patti or a Nilsson. The keen comprehension and graphic de- 
scription of different systems of vocal training under the great 
singing-masters of London, Paris, and Milan is full of interest, 
not only to musical folk, but to all who like to know the why 
and the wherefore of such art,—indeed, of any art; for the se- 


cret seems to lie, as always, chiefly in intelligent work. The 
book is timely; its tale well told; its conversations racy, natu- 
ral, full of life; ite descriptions graphic and witty; its pathos 
seemingly unconscious, but genuine and moving,—a work of 
undeniable talent and uncommon common sense, 


— The Great Argument, by Dr. W. H. Thomson, just is- 
sued by Harper & Brothers, New York, forms an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to the literatare of apologetics. Im- 
pressed by the importance of the line of argument to which 
the founders of the Christian Church committed their cause 
when they associated the salient events in the life of Christ and 
the characteristic features of His teachiogs, with the doc- 
trines, predictions, and prophetic allusions of the Old Testa- 
ment, the author has endeavored to set forth the evidence of 
an organic unity between Christianity and the Jewish Script- 
ures. He has performed his work with signal devoutness of 
purpose, and at the same time with due regard to the latest in- 
vestigations and conclusions of Biblical criticism. His exam- 
ination of the Scriptural text is marked by scholarly precision 
of exegesis, and by rare power of expounding ite meaning by 
reference to the customs and habits of thought and expression 
current in the East, where he resided for many years. His 
book is a worthy companion and practical supplement to the 
well-known writings of his father, the Rev. Dr. W. M. Thom- 
son. It will be prized not only as a powerful statement of the 


argument from prophecy for the truth and Divine origin of 
the Christian religion, but also as a convincing illustration of 
the value of the Old Testament as an aid to the full and ade- 
quate understanding of the facts and truths of the new dispen- 


sation prefigured in its pages. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Man; by G. Dallas Lind, M.D.; illus. Chicago: T, 8. Denison. 

for Juiy, 1884. Oberlin, 0.; B. J. Goodrich. 
The Official tates; Vol II. 
Oficial r of the United States; Vol. II. Washington: Gov 
Moral Subjects; by Frank W. Hackwood. London, Eng.: T. Nelson 


Hand-Book of the St. Association; by Harlan H. Ballard; Sec- 


Nicholas 
ond edition; 50 cents. Lenox, Mass.: H. H. Ballard, 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO NOTABLE COLLEGES, 


CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINN. 

College people aré sometimes heard to say that the last 
Commencement was the best one in the history of the college. 
Less zealous friends who have attended such exercises for 
several years are perhaps better able to make just com- 
parisons of the merit of exercises given at these annual gath- 
erings than those whose personal interest in them is so 
thoroughly aroused. Bat, since the editor of the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTion has never attended a Commencement at Carle- 
ton College, it is fairly presumable that the last was the 
best one, aad therefore a brief account of it may be acceptable 
and find a place in the columns of the JouRNAL. 

The prize for the first public exercise is known as that 
founded by the class of ’85, and its annual income is divided 
into two parts, to be given for the best declamation and the 
best essay by the members of the senior preparatory class; the 
contestants being the four which rank highest as writers, and 
the four which rank highest as (speakers, during the fall and 
winter terms preceding the contest. This year the award was 
made to Miss Ada Whiting for declamation, and to Mr. P. C. 
Daniels for essay. 

The Baccalaureate address was delivered by President Strong. 
The large audience-room of the new Congregational Church 
was filled even to sittings in the passageways, and the address 
was one of the president’s best, from the theme, ‘‘ God Mani- 
fest in the Flesh.’ 

The Missionary address by Rev. Robert West, editor of The 
Advance, Chicago, was from the subject, ‘‘The Progress of 
the World is the Progress of Christ’s Kingdom.’’ The array 
of facts and figures used in comparing the good old times of 
a century ago with the present, greatly to the disadvantage of 
the former, presented an imposing picture, a graphic sketch of 
oratorical art, that made every one feel proud of these later 
times. 

The recital from the musical department, and prize debates 
by members of the junior and freshmen classes, were very 
creditable exercises. The prizes were won respectively by F. 
A. Dickson and G. M. Williamson, junior, and L E. Jepson, 
freshman. 

Rev. Dr. Curts, of Evanston, Ill., more than met the ex- 
pectation of every one in the practical, pleasing, and stirring 
address on the evening preceding Commencement day. 

The entire week was one of gratification to the friends of 
the college. Ww. 


IOWA COLLEGE, 


Commencement at Iowa College was July 20 to 25. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. James Brand, Rev. J. H. Windsor, 
and Rev. S. Gilbert, D D. Fourteen graduates from college 
and one from the Conservatory of Music. All visitors were 
charmed with the elegance and completeness of the new halls, 
the restored beauty of the campus, the rich contents of the 
museum, and the enlargement of the library 

Dr. Magoun, for twenty years president, asked to be released 
from the duties of president, retaining his professorship of 
Mental and Moral Science and Logic, which was granted. 
The task of raising funds, rendered doubly great by the entire 
destruction of buildings in 1882, has long been irksome to him, 
specially as interfering with philosophical studies and literary 
plans. His baccalaureate sermons will probably make the first 
volume published by him, These sermons have been for 
years occupied with certain aspects of faith, and their publica- 
tion often requested. A new endowment of his chair is begun. 

Prof. J. M. Crow, acting professor of Latin, was elected 
professor; Miss M. E. Foote, of Wellesley College, acting 
lady principal; Prof. W. J. Seelye, acting professor of Greek; 
and Miss Florence H. Tyler, A B., assistant lady principal. 

Ten thousand dollars is pledged by E. A Goodeno, Esq., of 
Worcester, Mass., for a library building and observatory. It 
is expected that a ladies’ cottage will be built, there being a 
small surplus of the re-building fund available. 

The new courses of study proposed by the faculty were 
adopted, and the revision of college laws suggested by the 
president, 


For some months a large increase of students has been in-|'p 


dicated, 


FOREIGN NOTES. 

England.—Dr. Acland, Regius professor of Medicine at Ox- 
ford University, ought to think himself a very lucky mao. 
The Queen has just made him a knight commander of the 
Bath, which has rather astonished many at Oxford who knew 
him intimately. He has held: the professorship for eighteen 
years, and is not bound to give more than one lecture a year, 
for which he draws the handsome sum of $10,000 He rarely 
g0es beyond the one lecture, and for a man to be paid 2,000 

oglish sovereigns out of the university funds for that shows 
but too plainly that vast sums are badly used at the ancient 
English universities, although the same cannot be said of 
those of recent foundation. There is a lot of mediwval for- 
malism at Oxford. and me Aran 8 that ought to be got rid of. 
Oxford graduates and undergraduates assert that if Dr. Acland 
had not been so supine and selfish, they would have at Oxford 
brig enaia medical school by this time, such as exists at Cam- 

ge. 

Mr. Francis Galton, Rede lecturer at Cambridge, has been 
Riving his able discourse on the measurement of human fac- 
ulty. The senate house was weil filled, though not so crowded 
4a when Professor Huxley and Matthew Arnold lectured. 
Mr. Galton has a t deal of humor, and made his audience 
laugh a good d He sald many striking things, as to the 


methods of testing the powers of mind and bod , but the usual 
competitive examinations did not find much eee with him. 
He urged his hearers to note their peculiar modes of thought, 
and suggested that it would be a good plan to keep a record of 
the growth, strength, weight, and general physical develop- 
ment of each student. He reminded his audience that some- 
thing of the kind is done at the Johns Hopkins University 

anon Farrar has been lifting up his voice against puttin 
mere information before the moral training of poor children 
Preaching in aid of his day schools at Westminster, the other 
morning, the eloquent author of the Life of Christ and the 
Life of St. Paul, said, ‘We go into a school and hear the 
children, perhaps ragged children from a drunken home, being 
taught to parse a sentence from Shakespeare with all its 
historical allusions, or to repeat the names of the bones in the 
human wrist, or to name in succession all the windings of the 
Danube. It is all very well; but a bad word whispered in the 
street, a sip of gin given at a public house, may have more ef- 
fect on the — of the child’s moral being than if he knew 
every bone in the human body, or could repeat all the names 
of the fixed stars.” 

Some of the naturalists at Oxford have just discovered a 
river-side plant which devours fish. Darwin has told us of 
~— that make use of insects and crustacw, but observation 
n the Christ Church meadows led to the discovery of a fish- 
eating plant. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, ¥. B. GAuuT, So, Pueblo, Colorado. 


CoLORADO,—This editor acknowledges kind special invita- 
tions from the State Univ., Agri. Coll., and the Univ. of Den- 
ver, to attend commencement, which could not be accepted on 
account of school duties. Chancellor Moore of Denver Univ. 
to become a candidate for the Congressional nomination. No r 
choice could be made, Scholarly, a grand orator, popular, reputation 
above we ten are some of the strong points in his favor ——The grad- 
uating of the first class is an epoch in the history of any institution. The 
Pueblo High School has just graduated its first class, consisting of seven 
members The exercises unusual merit, were largely attended, 
and enthusiastically received. A notable feature of the program was the 
furnishing of the music, really very fine, by the class. At the conclusion 
of the addresses by the class, Hon. W. F. Stone, of the Supreme Court, 
en a fine address, full of historical reminiscences of our early days, —not 
n the very distant past. Among other sensible ideas advanced, he claimed 
that there is danger in these days of making education too practical, sub- 
ordipating all edacation to money vaiue to the neglect of the emotional 
nature and cultivation of sentiment. One feature of the program was the 
valedictory by a Jewess, who won prolonged applause by elegant deliver 
and sharp criticism of political follies and dangers which well-reguiated 
popular education only can eliminate from the body politic. 


State Editor, On10N C. Soorr, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Iowa.—Mr. J. W. Jarnagin, for several years connected 
with school work in the State at Colfax and Lynnville, as- 
sumes the editorship of the Montezuma Republican. Mr. J. 
W. Slater, principal of schools, Milton, Van Buren Co., is highly praised 
by the Milton paper.——Mrs, Anna Chambers Ketcham is the author of a 
new book on botany to be published soon by the Lippincotts.——Supt. H. 
Sabin, of Clinton, delivered his lecture on “ Alexander Hamilton,” at 
Council Bluffs, Jane 30 ——Fourteen Oskaloosa teachers = to Mad- 
ison.——Ex.Prest. Welch, of the State Agri. Coll., on his arri home was 
received with a warm welcome by friends. The entire senior class of the 
college met him at the train, when one of the class made a speech of wel- 
come. He will reside on his farm adjoining the ey ery Moines, 
—East and West,—has adopted the custom of naming the school-buildings 
for distinguished persons. Amerson is the name of the new building. 
The older ones are, Lucas, Webster, Curtis, Bryant, Bremer, Longfellow, 
a Lincoln, Irving, Crocker, Hawthorne, Washington, Garfield, 

per. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILuLinois —H. L. Boltwood remains in Evanston Township 


High School for the coming year, with an advance of salary to 
$2,500. ——C. B. Atwell resigns at South Evanston, to become 
instructor in the Preparatory Dept. of the N. E, Univ.——Evanston High 


School graduated only five pupils this year, in consequence of a change of 


ears to five.—— Miss Maria Okey, formerly of Prince- 
ton and Lincoln High Schools, is reéiected at Leavenworth, Kan., and 
her salary raised to $800 H. L. Boltwood, of Evanston, was recently 
elected president of the Cook Co. Teachers’ Assoc.——The — acad- 
emy at Toulon has decided to discontinue, and Mr. Stephens has accepted 
the principalship of Toulon public schools for nvxt year. 


course from three 


Kansas.—F, W. Bartlett, an old-time Kansan, is coming 
from Fiorida to conduct the Wyandotte Co. Inst., which be. 
gins July 28. 


State Editor, R. H. CAROTHERS, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky.—Center Coll. had this year a graduating class 
of 18.—Prof. Geo. J. Ramsey, of Ogden, Col., has accepted 
the presidency of the Silliman Seminary at Clinton, La.— 
The well-known Normal School of Profs. Mell and Williams will be 
moved shortly from Glasgow to Bowling Green. The citizens of the lat- 
ter place give the school $3,000 on condition of removal. It is expected 
to open in Sept. with not less than 300 pupils ——The Educational Assoc. 
of Louisville held its last annual meeting for this year, May 17. Dr. Hen- 
rietta E. Day delivered an address on Hygienic education, The officers 
for the ensuing years are: Prest —Prof. W. H. Bartholomew; Vice-Prest. 
—Mrs. Laura Sulateorrat; Sec —Miss Jennie Clark. It was erp med 
voted to have the petition, suggested by THz JOURNAL, in behalf of Fed- 
eral Aid signed by all the teachers and transmitted to Representative 
Willis. The Reading Section of the Assoc, has read nine volumes of 
standard American works during the year, and has listened to ten inter. 
esting and valuable papers on subjects connected with the works read. 
ancroft’s United States is the first work selected for next year’s reading. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
MINNESOTA.—The graduates of the St. Paul High School 


have organized an Alumni Assoc., with W. B. McGrorty as pres- 


ident, and John W. Lane and Miss May Newson as secretaries. 
A resolution was passed making the teachers of the different schools 
honorary members. The St. Paul training school mocentty raduated a 
class of 23 for the schools of that city. Prest. Shepard of the Winona 
Normal School delivered a fine address.——Prof. W. H. Stultz, of Chilli 
cothe, Mo., has been elected and has accepted the superintendency of the 
Duluth public schools for the coming year. He isa graduate of Rutgers, 
and has had much experience.—The graduating exercises of the Winona 
High School took place June 26, before a large audience. There were 


Secondary, 

Miss Edith Adair has been engaged to teach in F 
of $55 per month. The term for the ensuing year 
months.——The total number of pupils enrolled in Pp 
schools during the past school year was 740, of which 670 are entitled to 
draw money from the State.——There will bea attendance of Min- 
nesota teachers at Madison. 


f graduates, all young ladies. The salaries of the teachers in the 
Winona pubiic are: lst Year. 


New Jersey. — Peddie Inst., under the management of 
Prof. John Green, has had more students than ever before in 
its history. ——Asbury Park has an able and energetic Supt. 
in the person of Mr. Ireland. A marked improvement is seen 
in all the schools under his charge. 


New Yorx.—F. 8. Thorpe has been appointed principal of 


Gowanda Acad., and Miss Ida Farlee has been appointed pre- 
ceptress,—— Miss L. J. Clark, a recent graduate of the Albany 
Norma! School, is the successful principal of Luzerne village 
school. —— Principal Sias, of Schoharie Union School, has been 
elected a member of the British Assoc. of Science. 


State Editor, C. Davipson, New Lidbon, O. 
Oxn10.—The executive committee of Trumbull Co. has ar- 
for a four-weeks’ institute, to n Aug. 4 at Cort- 


The instructors will be Supt. E. F. Moulton, of the 
Warren schools, and M. 8. Campbell, of the Central High School, Cleve- 
land. A similar institute was arran by the executive committee of 
Mahoning Co., beginning June 23 at Canfield. C. C. Davidson of the 
New Lisbon schools, and Sapt. W. W. Weaver of the Columbiana schools, 
have been engaged to conduct this last——J. A. Watson, who for some 
years past has had charge of the Woodsfield public schools, will next year 
fill the position of 1 principal at Clarington.——Supt. H. 8. 

has been reélected Supt. of Schools at Hilleboro; salary $1,500 per annum. 
Po schools graduated a class of nine bright young ladies 


year. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— Mr. A.W. Batcheler, for many years principal of the high 
school at Manchester, has been elected principal of the high 
school at Gloucester, Mass. Mr. Batcheler ranks among our 
best N. E. educators. 


VERMONT. 


— “Vermont school-teachers would perhaps like to 

their sovereignties under their hats, but they are prohibi 
by law from the use of tobacco.””—N, Y. Tribune. 

If indulgence in the vile and pernicious habit of puffinga 
cigar or an old pipe, in the presence of their pupils, constituted 
this ‘‘sovereignties’’ of teachers, they had better all quit 
teaching and retire to some solitude where they will cease to 
be a nuisance to the ladies and to all cleanly and respectable 
people. We wish this law extended over the Nation. 

— Prof. A. H. Campbell, from Massachusetts, has been 
elected principal of the normal school at Johnson. Mr. Camp- 
bell is a graduate from the Bridgewater Normal School, Dart- 
mouth Coll., and an experienced and successful teacher. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The late graduating exercises of the Boston Normal 
School were remarkably able and vigorous. The various pa- 
pers read illustrated the way in which the writers would teach 
the several branches mentioned, the last paper considering the 
advantages of the study of psychology and object-teaching, of 
knowing what to teach and how to do it in a logical way, and 
acquiring habite of thought and personal investigation instead 
of relying solely upon books. Brief remarks in the way of con- 
—— encouragement, and advice were made by Mr. 

harles W. Hill, principal of the Comins School; Mr. E. Good- 
win Ciark, ey of the Gaston School; Mr. Moses Merrill, 
principal of the Latin School; Miss Lucretia Crocker of the 
school board, and by Prin. Dunton. 

— The number of students at Wellesley Coll. for the last 
year has been 504. They came from 40 different States and 
countries. 52 degrees were conferred at commencement, June 
24, A graduate of the class of ’'79 and one of ’80 received the 
degree of M,A; 42 students received the degree of B.A. and 7 
of B.S; 2 students received the diploma of the School of 
Music. The incoming Freshman class promises to be very 
large and well prepared. 

— The Holyoke School Board have adopted a new rule in 
regard to the fall examination to the high school to this effect: 
There shall be a second examination at the beginning of the 
fall term, public notice of which shall be given, for the benefit 
of those who at the previous examination were sick or neces- 
sarily absent from the city; or who may have subsequently 
become residents of the city. At this examination, also, any 
pupil who failed of admission at the previous examination, or 
whose attainments approximated the required standard of the 
school may, by vote of the High-school Committee, be admitted 
at a reéxamination. 

— Miss Alice Leonard, teacher of natural sciences in the 
Holyoke High School, has declined a reappointment, as she 
expects to go to Leipsic to perfect herself in her profession, 
and may be gone some years. She will be accompanied by her 
sister, Miss Annie Leonard, of East Hampton, who will study 


music. 
— The graduating exercises of the Westfield Normal School 
occurred Faly 1. In the morning there were class examina- 


tions at the school hall, and in the afternoon graduating ser- 
vices at the Methodist Church. A new feature was that four 
young women appeared on the platform as essayists, instead 
of only the two selected as salutatorian and valedictorian, 
Mary G. Freeman, of Mill River, delivered the salutatory. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, Lewis H. Mgaper, Warren, R. I. 

— A class of seven members was graduated from the Warren 
High School, Friday, June 27. The diplomas were presented 
by Rev. Wm. N. Ackley, who gave a brief address. 

— Mr. D. R. Adams has been elected chairman of the com- 

mittee, and Rev. W. A. Briggs, Supt. of Schools for Warwick 

for the ensuing year. 

— Mr. 8. W. K. Allen has been elected Supt. of Schools for 

East Greenwich for the ensuing year. 

— The Pawtucket public schools gave a musical festival at 

Music Hall, Friday, June 20, under the direction of Mr. A. C. 

White, teacher of music in the Pawtucket schools, assisted by 

other talent. 

— The graduation exercises of Watchemoket Grammar School 

(East Providence June 26. Supt. Charles 

L. Hazard presented the diplomas. 

— Mr. xD. Tingley, of Central Falls, is to be principal of a 
rammar -chool in Gloucester, Mass., at a good salary. Mr. 

Tingley has been secretary of the R. I. Inst. of Instruction for 

several years, and his Rhode Island associates will be sorry to 


him. 
¢ arrill ville has chosen a woman for Superintendent of 
ls. 


CONNECTICUT. 

uating exercises of the senior class of 1884 at the 
Normal School, New Britain, took 97 Friday, June 27, and 
was well attended. The exercises in the morning and after- 
noon were very interesting. In the morning the teachers of 
the model school gave an exhibition of the methods in daily 
use in these schools, and in which the norma! scholars are in- 
structed. In the afternoon the essays were read by the gradu- 
ating class, Miss Emma E. Snow having the valedictory. 

diplomas were delivered by the Rev. Storrs O. Seymour. The 
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following is a list of the graduates: Alice L. Bunnell, Hart- 
ford; Belle M. Clark, Meriden ; Mary A. Finley, Manchester; 
Mary E. Gardner, New London; Carrie C. Johnson, New 
Haven; Annie L Johnston, Hartford ; Margaret Lockhart, 
Greenwich ; Mary E. Miller, Bloomfield ; Emma A. Pardee, 
New Haven; Annie L Rhaum, Windsor; Henrietta B. Ruggles, 
Brookfield; Lucy, N. Smith, Ridgefield; Emma E. Snow, Man 
chester; Dora Watson, South Windsor; L. Gertrude Way, 
Woodstock; and M. Ella White, Waterbury. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All commanications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Pror. E. T. QurmBy, Hanover, N. H. 


— Correct answers to the “ Shirley Liquor Problem” have 
been received from: G. & J. J.; Alice M. Guernsey; Mary E. 
Hilton, and A. D. Tenney. L. McL. Jackson would have been 
correct except for the mistake of using $50 91 for the pur- 
chases instead of $59.91. Incorrect answers have been re- 
ceived from,— well, no matteraboutthenames. Itis,perhaps 
better to say, from four esteemed correspondents. We with- 
hold the correct answer for a time to give these four and 
others a chance to try again. 

— J. H. V. sends us another solution (?) of z<?-+y—7, and 
2+ y?= 11, which like the many others is not a solution. 

— In reply to A. D. T., we say: (1) Seven-fold ratio is the 
ratio of lto 7. Multiplying in seven-fold ratio is multiplylog 
by 7. (2) There is no good reason why this problem should 
give any difficulty, The trouble comes from the habit of 
loose thinking so prevalent among teachers as well as pupils, 
and we have no objection to adding, before somebody else 
does,—editors. 

— H. G. 8.: Your problem was published in Taz JouRNAL 
of June 19, having been received from another source before 
yours came tohand. The proposer of the problem (Prob. 255) 
desires “‘ accurate and not approzimate answers. Perhaps 
he will be good enough to furnish such answers, as we have 
yet received only approximate results, one by P. N. Spader 
and one by F. Jenney. 

— Correct solutions of Problem 254 have been received from 
P. N. Spader and J. M. Maxwell. Will either of them arrange 
his solution so that a diagram will not be required ? 

— H. Day Gould, of Cleveland, O, claims to have solved 
the famous problem, “‘ To trisect an arc.’’ A pamphlet con- 
taining his method of solution can be obtained of the author 
for 50 cents. 


— The following is from the South Carolina Teacher : 
‘In regard to problems in our last issue we fiad in the Nrw- 


. ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of May 15, after a very 


labored solution by Mr. M. C. Stevens, of Lafayette, Ind., the 
following note by the editor of the mathematical colamn: 


* More than thirty years ago the,editor of this column spent 
an eveniug with a young man, then his assistant io an acad- 
emy, in reducing equations for amusement, and after reducing 
all we could find, we began to make equations such as we had 
never seen to fill up the evening. We presently stumbled 
upon those which Mr. Stevens has reduced above, and they 
filled the evening. Neither of us knew evough to know that 
they could not be reduced by quadratics, and so we ‘ fouled 
away’ our time. About once in two weeks somebody send us 
a postal-card, or a letter, with the very modest request that a 
‘solution’ be sent by return mail. e trust this sulution will 
satisfy all.’ 

We are in receipt of three solations of this problem, réspect- 
ively, by Col. A. Coward, Supt. of Education; Prof. W. D. 
Vinson, Davidson College; and Mr. D B Busby. We find 
that for want of certain type (algebraic character:) we are un- 
able to print solutions in this issue, but we shall give a supple 
ment containing Professor Vinsoun’s, selecting his because he 
has ‘ fooled away’ his time reducing by quadratics equations 
which ‘ cannot be reduced by quadratics.’ 

Solution No. 2, received from our ready State Supt., will 
also appearindue time. Let us have problems and solutions.” 


The solution (?) of Professor Vinson is as follows: 
e+¥y= 7 (1) 
(2) 
From (1) {y— 3=4—z (3). From (2) y—9=—2— Jz; or 
(Vy +3) (vy —3) =2—y2; or fy 
2 yz 
+3 


(4). 


z 1 
Or, z— Ty + 4— yy +3 $3" Or adding - + 


yz 1 + 1 
+ 3)? + 3)” 
Extracting equare-root of each number, and using + sign. 

1 1 


1 
adding 2 (yy +3) to each member, 2, or 
Evidently, then, from (1) or (2), y = 9. 


We refer the editor of The Teacher to some remarks of ours 
upon these equations, in the JousNwaL or Epvcation, June 
12, 1884; and we wish only to add to what we said then, that 
whoever puts forth asa “ reduction by quadratics”’ the work 
in Tae JougNAL of the above date, or the above from the 
South Carolina Teacher, docs not know the meaning of the 
expression, ‘‘ reducing an equation.” —Ep. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. Editor :—In taking exception to your rule, furnished 
“P.” (Jousma of Sept. 13, 1888) in answer to his request for 
the proper use of the algebraic signs, it may seem incumbert 


4 


: whence 


upon me to produce a better rale. The following is the result 
of my efforts in that direction. I hope it may be found to 
conform to general usage, to be easily and confidently appli- 
cable in all cases: 

Terms are the separate parts of an algebraic expression, in- 
cluded between the signs + and —. 

The product of two or more factors in a term following the 
sign X constitute a multiplier; and the product of two or more 
factors following the sign + constitute a divisor. 

The same rule is to apply to numerical expression in alge- 
braic form: 

Thus: a X bed = abcd. 


: 


a 
a+ bed + ma ‘tea’ 


4 . mn bedpq amn 
bed + mn + pga t bed bedpq 

If numbers be substituted for these symbols, the only differ- 
ence will be in the expressing of the signs here understood. 

Lowell, Mass , 1884. J. 8. 


Mr. Editor:—I do not regard Mr. Aldrich’s solution (?) of 
Prob!em 248 as a solution at all (see No. 25 Vol. XIX. of THE 
JoURNAL). He assumes answer, and proves it to be 
correct. 

I offer the following: Let 100 per cent. = cost 1st condition, 
and let z = selling price in both conditions. 

z— 100 

Then 

z — 80 


= gain per cent., lst condition. 


100 ad 
z—80 2#—100 
~~ according to conditions of prob. 


Reducing, = 90 ; 90 percent. —selling price. 100 per cent. 
— 90 per cent.=10 per cent. loss. Ans.—Loss 10 per cent. 


Or second solution: 
100 per cent. = cost: Let z= gain. 


—~_ == gain per cent., 1st condition. 


luv 
x 20 =—gain, 2d 
z+20_ 
80 gain per ct. 
20 
2=—10; gain is minus 10; hence he lost 10; but 10 is 10 
per cent. of 100, hence he lost 10 per cent. 


Louisville, Ky., 1884. 


J. M. MAXWELL. 


POND - LILIES. 

The pond-lily is an inspiration. No one can look upon it 
without feeling soothed and ennobled. The Orientals, with 
the poetry which distinguishes them, assume this flower as 
the symbol of deity. In its pure bosom reposes the great 
Buddha in his condition of perfect rest ; for a like Nirvana all 
mankind are seeking. Om mani padmi om is their sacred in- 
vocation, —‘* Hail to him of the jewel and lotus!”’ Thoreau 
somewhere derives our word “‘lily-pad’’ from this eastern 
form. The sacred lotus is not identical with our pond-lily, 
but more like the western Nelumbium Nothing can be more 
beautifal than our own flower, with its pure white flowers 
tinged with shell-like pink, and its core delicious perfume, 
suggesting embowered ponds and summer shade, As we 
stroll up the city streets, on a warm morning, we involuntarily 
pause to wonder at this beautiful creation as the street-venders 
offer it for sale. How out of place it looksin town! Weare 
glad to see that the popular taste demands these flowers, and 
we think a good deal, too, of the small boys who sell them; 
they must in time become filled with sweet and restful 
thoughts. 

It is no easy matter to gather pond-lilies; indeed, it is pro- 
verbially difficult to obtain anything worth having. In the 
first place, they always grow out of reach from the land. To 
pluck them, one has either to take a boat or play the Leander. 
It is better to embark in a boat, for swimming among the long, 
slippery, and snake-like stems of the pond-lilies is rather dan- 
gerous business. They enwrap themselves about one, and 
threaten to pull him under, Bat in a boast he is safe, and can 
sail among the floating stars in peace. 

The blossoms close in the afternoon, and are drawn near to 
or beneath the water; they require to bathe their pretty faces 
before a re-appearance. Linowus, with his usual delicate 
fancy, named the genus Nymphaea. What could be more 
sacred to the water-nymphs than their lovely pond flower ? 
Perhaps it is a nalad itself, who, disdaining the love of some 
god, changed herself into this odorous flower, and abides with 
us forever. 

The leaves of the plant are fist and somewhat heart-shaped, 
and rest upon the surface of the water. Attention has often 
been called to the fact that a pord-lily, the very type of purity 
and innocence, arises from the slimy and loathsome mud of 
the pond. Near it, and a foil to its own beauty, often grows 
the yellow Nuphar. It is not pretty, and ite odor is offensive. 
Perhaps it is yellow with jealousy of its exquisite companion. 
A little flower, often mistaken for a pond-lily, is the floating 


water-shield occurs in some of our ponds: it has the stems 

coated with transparent mucilage, which disappears on dry- 

ing. The flowers are small and inconspicuous. In other coun- 

tries there are blue species of pond-lilies; ours are all white, 

or rarely a deep pink. W. W. Barvey. 
Providence, R. I., 1884. 


A UNIQUE INSTITUTION. 
THE SWAIN FREE SCHOOL OF NEW BEDFORD. 


This school occupies an educational field heretofore unoccu- 
pied; it has initiated an experiment in form and curriculum; 
it offers what no other institution hes as yet offered; viz., free 
local instruction in the highest branches, a post-academic 
course in specific departments of study equivalent to a univer- 
sity courte in those departments, by the terms of its establish- 
ment free to all who are qualified to undertake it, but limited at 
present by the trustees to residents of New Bedford and vicin- 
ity on account of the limitations of income. 

The school was founded by the will of Wm. W. Swain, of 
New Bedford, who died about twenty-five years ago, leaving 
his homestead and a large bequest to be appropriated, after 
the death of his, widow, to this object. His widow having 
died twenty years later, the property then came into the hands 
of the trustees, who filled several vacancies caused by death, 
and obtained acharter by special act of legislature in 1880, 
and the institution was inaugurated in the fall of 1882. 


Mr. Swain was a gentleman who for many years occupied 
his ample estate on the island of Naushon, now in the posses- 
sion of John M. Forbes, Esq. He was the patron of the island, 
and in the Mansion bouse, which still holds its princely doors 
wide open, he and his wife dispensed a liberal and genial hos- 
pitality, so that upon the guest-book of Mrs. Swain, sti!l to be 
seen there, are the autographs of most of the eminent men 
and women of that generation from this part of the State. 
Mr. Swain went by the title of Governor while he lived, and 
both he and Mrs Swain were of gentle culture and manners in 
every sense of the word. An only child, Robert Swain, grew 
to young manhood, and died at Naushon, after which his par- 
ents removed to New Bedford; and after the death of the 
‘*Governor’’ Mrs, Swain resided at their homestead, a quiet, 
quaker-like place, with its plain, comfortable house and ample 
grounds, on two of the most beautifal streets of this rural city, 
Mrs. Swain was blind for many years previous to her death, 
but lost nothing of her sweet and wide spread influence, or of 
her large benevolence and earnest interest in everything that 
could elevate or bless humanity. All who ever knew her re- 
call her delicate figure, her gentle, placid face and clasped hands, 
her spiritual atmosphere, as of one who iahabits the border- 
land of another life; her sympathetic voice and her harmoni- 
ous presence in the twilight of her room, or on the broad 
piazza, or perchance beneath the blossomed canopy of the or- 
chard, on a bright June afternoon. 

The will of Governor Swain stipulates that the income of 
his bequest should be used to establish and maintain, on his 
own homestead in New Bedford, *‘ a school of high character, 
where the pupils may receive a thorough education upon the 
most liberal and enlightened principles, free of any charge for 
tuition;’’ also that the salaries paid to teachers employed in 
the school should be “sufficiently liberal to secure the best 
talents and qualifications.’ ‘I would have,” it reads, ‘‘ no 
mistaken economy interfere with this most indispensable req- 
uisite to the success and usefulness of the school.’? Another 
clause of the will provides that ‘‘ the school shall never be, in 
any form or degree, exclusive, either religiously or politically, 
but open for the admission of all whose good character and 
conduct entitle them to share in its benefits.” Again, ‘‘ The 
physical edacation of girls is not cared for as it should be ; 
they do not take sufficient exercise in the open air. I would 
therefore suggest that the hours of application be limited in 
this institution, and the girls encouraged in out-of-door ex- 
ercise and amusements, such as are best calculated to 
strengthen and invigorate their frames.” 

These wise and kind directions for a harmonious education 
were far-sighted and liberal; the paternal face of their founder 
expresses it all, as it now looks out from the canvass upon the 
glad recipients of such generous bounty. 

Some discussion naturally arose regarding the various points 
of a will made so long before it could be executed, but as a 
very large discretionary power was given to the trustees by the 
terms of the will, and as the Board was composed of men who 
understood the purpose and motive of the founder, as well as 
the needs of the times, most questions were settled quietly in 
accordance with the general advance of educational ideas. A 
strong influence was brought to bear upon the trustees to di- 
vert the funds to the additional endowment of Friends’ Acad- 
emy, an old and honorable private institation in the same 
place; but the matter being carried through both courts, the 
right so to do was denied, and the will was adhered to. 
Francis B, Gummere, Ph. D., was appoined master, and the 
shaping of the school left largely in his hands. Dr. Gummere 
is a graduate of Harvard, and took his degree in English and 
German philology at Freiburg ; he resigned his position as in- 
stractor in English in Harvard College in order to assume the 
headship of the Swain Free School; he is the son and grandson 
of eminent educators, and gifted with the magnetic power 
which creates an institution; in his hands success is assured. 
Teachers in special departments were appointed by the trus- 


heart, but this really belongs to the Gentian family. The 


tees, and on October 25, 1882, the new school opened its doors 
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to an eager crowd of pupils, most of them graduates of the high 
school and academy of New Bedford, whose diplomas entitled 
them to admission; however, not a small proportion were 
jadies of cultured leisure, who very sensibly seized upon these 
proffered advantages and have remained through the two years 
of the school’s existence, enthusiastic and appreciative attend- 
ants upon its courses, giving to the general atmosphere of the 
sessions a rare quality which cannot fail to enhance the edu- 
cational privileges and stimulate both teachers and pupils to a 
wider culture. A very pleasant, social spirit pervades the 
classes, and the lectures are easily thrown into a conversa- 
tional form at the discretion of the teacher. There is not a 
suggestion of any necessity for constraint in the attitude of 
the pupils, and no occasion for rules of government has yet 
arisen or is likely to arise. 

Most of the instruction is oral and inductive; semi-annual 
examinations are the only tests of qualification for degrees; 
these examinations are compulsory only as a condition for 
diplomas. Many of the scholars have omitted them, caring 
solely for the intrinsic value of the instruction they receive. 
The evening classes in Chemistry and American History, as 
well as other courses for the benefit of teachers, are a strong 
feature and largely attended. 

It is a pleasant thing to see groups of women, not all young, 
with their books or papers, walking quietly toward the shaded 
grounds and into the home-like mansion at all Hours of the 
day, or to sit with the attentive audience in the lecture-room 
either in the day or evening; there is something quite ideal in 
the aspect of a school carried on with no machinery or parade, 
for it makes no show nor hardly counts its numbers before the 
world. It is a chance for high education, simple and pure, 
without even a commencement-day on which to exhibit either 
the material or the work. The experiment of such unfettered 
opportunity for the best study is a new one. 

Two circulars have been issued for the information of the 
public, and we give the salient points for the benefit of our 
readers. The course in English includes as complete a study 
of Anglo-Saxon as is to be obtained in any college course; also 
a thorough and systematic study of language, its history and 
literature, with themes by the student. The French and Ger- 
man courses include literature as well as language, and are 
thorough and extended. The Art course is for three years, 
and furnishes such instruction in drawing, painting, and model- 
ing as is required by designers and workmen in the various 
constructive and decorative arts, and serves as a training for 
teachers of these branches. A liberal appropriation is made 
yearly for books and periodicals in the reading-room, to be 
used for reference in the various departments. 

EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR OF ’84. 

The purpose of the instraction offered by this school is two fold. On 
the one hand there is offered instruction in certain branches of literature, 
languages, etc., open to any one qualified to profitthereby, For the con- 
venience of those who do not wish to take up the entire range of any one 
department, there are special courses limited to a particular subject, but 
extended over two years. 

On the other hand, a course is offered to suit the needs of those who in- 
tend to become teachers, This course is designed not only to train the 
students in methods of teaching, but also to supply that collegiate instruc- 
tion for which so many teachers have the desire, and so few the opportu- 
nity, The normal course ts expected to occupy two years; it includes 
English, five hours a week for two years; French or German, three hours 


& week for two years; History, one hour a week for two years; Rhetoric 
and themes, one hour a week for one year; Methods of Teaching ana 
Psychology, three hours a week for one year: Greek and Latin as a sub- 
stitute for a part of the modern languages and English, 

Faculty. 

rancis B. Gummere, Ph.D., Master, English and Grammar. 

Andrew Ingraham, Greek and Latin. 

Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkios, Science of Education, Psychology and Ethics. 

Arthur Cumming, Industrial and Decorative Art. 

Samuel Lepoids, Bach. és, Lettres, French Language and Literature. 

Nathaniel Hathaway, Pb.B, Chemistry. 

Albert b. Hart, Ph.D., Special Instructor in American History. 


“THE INDIANA SYSTEM.” 


LETTER FROM SUPT. GAULT, OF COLORADO, 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

My attention has been called to an article in Tae JouRNAL, 
under date of June 5, entitled “‘'The Indiana System,” in 
which the statement is made by aspeaker before the Michigan 
State Teachers’ Association, to the effect that the system of 
uniform examination of teachers ‘‘ has attained the most per- 
fect development in the neighboring State of Indiana.” 

While I would not detract one iota from the fair edu- 
cational fame of the State named, we here in the “ Cen- 
tennial” State are naturally proud of our new but very 
perfect public-school system, and the record we have made in 
matters educational, and we desire to be placed fairly upon 
the record. Believing the varying standard of requirements 
in the different counties to be about the weakest position in 
our system, our present able State Supt., the Hon. J. C, 
Shattuck, when he first came into office in 1877, began at once 
to correspond with county superintendents upon the subject 
of uniform questions and methods for examining applicants 
forcertificates. These county officials voluntarily agreed to 
use questions furnished by the State Superintendent. 

This system, going into effect in August, 1877, was immedi- 
ately recognized as a vast improvement, and continued in oper- 
ation on the mutual consent of the officials concerned, until, 
in 1881, the General Assembly, acting on the suggestion of the 
State Superintendent, made it a part of the school law. I 
quote the law: ‘‘ He (Superintendent of Public Instruction) 
shall prepare lists of questions for the use of the county super- 
intendents at the quarterly examinations of teachers, and make 
such suggestions concerning their use as shall tend to secure 
uniform examinations in the different counties; and he may 
call to his aid in the preparation of said questions such assist- 
ance as he may deem proper.’’ 

Not only is this the law of the State, but its operation meets 
with such general approval that it may now be regarded as a 
fixture with us. 

Instructions are issued from time to time by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to the County Superintendents, 
which aim at securing a uniform administration of the law. 
A scale for marking papers is given, which determines the 
grade of the certificate. As to the merit of each particular 
paper the County Superintendent is, of course, the sole judge 

We claim, in this particular, a place in the front rank with 
the “‘ Hoosier’? State, and in vindication of that claim this 
note is written. Yours, F, B. GAULT. 

South Pueblo, Col., July 2, 1884. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Twenty thousand francs has been bequeathed to the 
Institute of France, from which an annual prize is to be given 
for the best essay on the future of spiritualism. 

— A chair of pedagogy was recently established at the Sor- 
bonne, France. M. Henri Marion was appoiated to the po- 
sition and began his course on December 6. He spoke of edu- 
cation as an art, and the most difficult save politics of all arts. 

— It is said that there are but three persons in the United 
States who have received the three degrees of Doctor of Divin- 
ity, Doctor of Laws, and Doctor of Literature. These are 
Professor Wilson of Cornell, President Barnard of Columbia, 
and President McCosh of Princeton. 

— Moscow, the old capital of Russia, contains 700,000 inhab- 
itants. There are nearly 2,000 liquor dealers, but only 55 
schools with about 6,€00 pupils. Last year 2,000 children who 
presented themselves were rejected on account of the lack of 


were dismissed before the end of the course. According to 
the usual calculations there should be at least 70,000 children 
of school age in a city of the size of Moscow. 

— Dr. Wendt pleads in the Schlesischen Schulblatte to have 
apparatus cabinets turned into school museums which shall be 
accessible to the scholars as well as the teachers. He antici- 
pates great good for young and old, and for teacher and 
scholar. Such a school museum should be the pleasure and 
pride of every smal! town and village. 


— The Minister of Education of Ontario has made a new de- 
arture in the matter of Industrial Art in the Province. He 
as decided to establish classes during the holidays for the free 
tuition of such teachers as desire to avail themselves of the 
facilities afforded by the Department, for obtaining practical 
acquaintance with this portion of the school program. 


— The number of students at the University of Berlin during 
the present half-year is 4,154, of whom 1,154 (including 230 
studying for medical service in the army) are reading medicine, 
964 law, 1,763 philosophy. The great majority are Prussians; 
from the rest of Germany there are 396; other European States, 
2253: America, 59; Africa, 2; Asia, 2. 


— The Central Committee of the General Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Wiesbaden has recently issued, in the interest of 
uniform penmanship, writing-books with and without copies, 
together with directions on the object, time, and methods of 
instruction in penmanship for the use of teachers. The author- 
ities not only permit the use of the books, but are seeking to 
introduce them into the schools, and recommend that the 
directions be placed in the school libraries. 


— An interesting and important return has been published 
recently which shows the incomes of the various endowed 
schools in England and Wales. The public will be able to see 
from this document what a large amount is now given for 
middle class education, although originally intended in many 
cases for the benefit of the deserving poor. The school-endow- 
ments of the metropolis alone are worth nearly a quarter of a 
million a year. Among the wealthiest of the metropolitan 
foundations are Christ’s Hospital, with an annual income of 
£56,000; Dulwich College, £19,000 a year; St. Paul’s School, 
£12 000; Westminster, £8,000; Aske’s Charity (Hatcham and 
Hoxton), £8,000; Dame Owen's Charity (Clerkenwell), £8,000; 
St. Olave’s, Southwark, £6,800; Bancroft’s Hospital, Stepney, 
£5 300. Five other endowments range between £3,500 and 
£5,000, and thirteen between £1,000 and £2,625. Of the pro- 
vincial endowments the wealthiest are Harper’s Charity, Bel- 
ford, £14,000; Queen Eligzabeth’s H-spital, Bristol, £12,484; 
Colston’s Hospital, in the same city, £6,059; King Edward II. 
School, Birmingham, £14,600; Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon, 
£4,580; Hume’s Charity, Oxford. £6,800; Uppingham, £4,280; 
and Christ’s Hospital, Lincoln, £3,000. 


— In Switzerland the decree excluding congreganists from 
teaching passed by the Grand Council of Basle has been con- 
firmed by popular vote by a majority of 4,479 against 2,910, 
The friends of the congreganists showed the most zealous ac- 
tivity in leading their partisans to the ballot-boxes ; of 9,005 
enrolled voters 7,389 or 82 per cent. cast their vote. The result 
was a marked victory for the liberals. The text of the decree 
sanctioned Wy the people reads as follows: ‘‘ Whereas, in ac- 
cordance with article 13 of the constitution, it is the duty of 
the State to encourage the education and instruction of the 
people; and whereas the direction of teaching which belongs 
to it under this right is incompatible with the employment of 
teachers who, as members of a congregation or of a religious 
order, are bound to absolute obedience to their spiritual su- 
periors, and who are rendered unfit by their entire education 
to give the instruction desirable for the schools of the Canton 
of Basle, as much in the interest of intellectual development 
as in that of the education of youth in the spirit of nationality 
and republicanism; Be it decreed: Persons of both sexes 
belonging to congregation or religious orders shall neither di- 
rect a school or educational establishment, or give instruction 
therein. 2. The council or State is charged with the execu- 
tion of the present decree. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Hducational Publications : 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Weekly) : $3.00 per year ; $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (Bimonthly) : Octavo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (Monthly) : $1,00 in advance. 

EDUOATION House, 16 HAWLEY Boston. 


schools, and in addition one-fifth of the scholars who attended 


JUST READY 


WALKER’S POLITICAL ECONOMY 


, Briefer Course, 


By F 
y Francis A. Waker, Prest. Mass. Institute of Technology ; Author of “ The Term Begins JULY 14, and 


Wages Question,” “ Money,” “ Money, Trade, 


12mo ; 402 pages; price, $1.50. A specimen copy sent postpaid to any teacher, 
for examination, with view to introduction, upon receipt of 75 cents. | 

The above work has been prepared with the object in view of presenting a School; also 
text book suited to High Schools and Academies, and to Colleges where but one | Drawing Schools. aR Ee ae EE 
term, perhaps, can be given to the study. The larger treatise in the same (Amer-| The School was established in 1883, an P y 
ican Science) Series is already adopted in such institutions as Amherst College; 

r or 4 e Cc 

ollege ; University of California; Ripon College; versity Ou Paint 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Consin; Oberlin College, &c., 
473 if 


Practical Elocution,| \jILLISTON SEMINARY, 


. By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


Designed for use in Schools and Colleges and tall Wil 
For catalogue, address 


Sor all interested in Elocution. 


200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1.25. 
— 478 


and Industry,” ete. 


“Bartet’s Summer Art 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


AB. 


Easthampton, Mass. 


for the various colleges and higher Design in the Public Schools. 
For circulars, apply at once to 


J. H. SAWYER, M.A., 


467 tf 
Acting Principal, 


This School is under the direction of G H. BaRt- 
| LETT, Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
aster of the City of Boston Freehand 


object is to give a graded course of instruction in the 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 

Instruction is also given in Oil and Water-color Paint 


A SPECIAL CLASS 
will be formed this year for 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In this class a course of Lectures will be given 
Mr. BARTLETT, in Methods of Teaching Drawing an 


G. BARTLETT, 
12 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE SEASHORE SCHOOL. 
Seventh. An ual Sessien 
3 or SS! THe > 
O° 3 
H = ~ 
< 
=i 85 
Circulars, with full information, 
FREE. 
ADDRESS, B. W. PUTNAM, 


~ JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. 


For Vacation Reading. 


A condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whele subject of elocution, giving brief consideration 
= the topics bearing upon natural expression. 
on ce, articulation, expression, gesture, and 
methods of instruction comprise the chief depart- 
eats of the work, each department being illustrated 
varied and appropriate so selected as to 


Jeasy tolearn, briefest, and practically 
used after 15 to 20lessons by mam. goc* 


a lesson. Situations for graduates. 
circ Meriden, Conn. pal ding pupils), a spacious play-bouse 


SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 
sho: nd system is 


house (with 18 rooms fitted up for 


FOR SALE, 
A VALUABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


Consisting of 10 acres of land and four buildings: sem- 
inary (suited to lodging and teaching 50 boys), 4 lar; 


Talks with Teachers. 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Associate Editor, Journal of Education, Boston. 


Price, Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


the family of the 


. rrespondence inv: WA trees, shrabbery, etc. Said property is loca om. 
or by the publishers. emmy male the neigh borhood of lar cities, nd will be AGENTS WANTED. 
ATION ELOC AND ORATORY i ¢ for salary. Would lease | sold as a whole, or in part, * Address 
of purchasing Permanence and chances Apply to ORCUTT, NEW ENGLAND PUB. ©O.,. 
8 Chestnut Street, 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 409 16 Hawley St., Boston, 


Department. PHILADELPAIA, PA, | Address, 


desirable than large income at present, 


LANGUAGE, SCIENCE, ETC, 


| 
— 
y 
| 
AS 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. KX.—No. 3. 


Some Late Publications. 


Tithe. 
Gomplete Pocket Guid to Europe. 
ete uide 
er > of The Genera of Vascular Plants in Vicinity } 
San cisco. 


Fran 
The Mother's and Kindargartner’s Friend. 
Songs at the Start. 
Negro Education. 


Traveis in Faith : b 


Discoveries of America. ‘ 
Pulpit Commen ; Deuteronomy. . 
The Labor. Value 
Time of Alchemy. 


° 

His Life and Adventures. . 
Manual of the Mosses of N. America. ° ° 
Zoologic Atias. 2 vols. 

Little Arthur's History of England. New ed. 
Elements of Pathology. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Chase Je mes R Ongood Co, Bost 
Stevenson “ 300 
Behr Payot,Upham & Co,San Fran 1 25 
Carpenter Upham & Co, Bost 1 25 
Guiney 1 00 
Stetson “ “ “« 10 
Pinnock Charles De Silver, Phila 1 35 
Adams GP Putnam's Sons, NY 1 25 
Tollens “ “ 1 2% 
Weise “ “ “ 450 
Spence and Exell AD Randulph & Co,NY 200 
Scudder Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chic 50 
— “ “ “ “ 42 

John’s Hopkins Univ., Balt 50 

Cassel & Co, N ¥ 40 

Vambery, “ “ “ 2 50 
8 E Cassino & Co, Bost 3 50 

McAlpine The Centary Co, N ¥ 10 00 
leott Thos ¥ Crowell & Co,N Y 1 25 
Rindfleisch P Biakiston, Son & Co, Phila 5 00; 6 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
State NogMAL SCHOOL, 
SaLem, Mass., March 11, 1884. 

Mr. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton 8q., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
used. I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 

nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Hagar. 


— The St. Gothard tunnel, under the Alps, 
is 9} miles in length. The same distance could 
be measured by 334,900 of Esterbrook’s Com- 
mercial Pens extended lengthways. 


— New York City has 123 regularly incorpo- 
rated clubs. 


Hay-Frever.—I have been a hay-fever suf- 
ferer for three years; have often heard Ely’s 
Cream Balm spoken of in the highest terms. 
I used it, and with the most wonderful suc- 
cess.—T. S. Gzzr, Syracuse, N. Y. 


—The great drainage system for the recov- 
ery of the Florida swamps now covers a tract 
200 miles by 80. Nearly 1,000,000 acres are 
wholly 


ImporTantT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Exp and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dol 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
ot any other Aret-class hotel in the city. 


— A most remarkable echo, on the north 
side of a church in Shipley, Sussex, Eng., re- 
peats twenty-one syllables. 


— Have you heart disease in any form? If 
80, use Dr. Grave’s Heart Regulator; 30 years 
have proved it a sure remedy for organic or 
— heart disease. $1 per bottle, at 


— The number of Masonic lodges in the 
whole world is given as 138,065. 

Hay-FeEVER.—I can recommend Ely’s Cream 
Balm to all hay-fever sufferers. It is, in my 
opinion, a sure cure. I was afflicted for 25 
years, and never before found permanent relief. 
—H. Haskins, Marshfield, Vt. 


— Manchester, Eng, now has water-reser- 
voirs, whose mains measure 643 miles, and 
they supply 20,000,000 gallons to 900,000 peo- 
ple daily. 


— The total contributions in 1880, collected 
by all the Masonic lodges, was about $900,000. 


Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
ing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, aliays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the bost 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— The total number of Masons (male) in the 
whole world is 14,781,183. 


— Heart disease has brought many to an ur. 
timely grave. The heart is as liable as other 
organs to disease. If you have it, even in the 
slightest form, use Dr. Grave’s heart Regulator. 
$1 per bottle. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY. 
Instruction at home in all subjects that can be taught 
by correspondence. Thorough teaching by direct com 
munication with eminent specialists, for shorter or 


longer periods, and in any locality. Apply to the Sec- 
retary, LUCIEN A. WAIT, ‘ithaca, N.Y. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOL. 


The 32d School Year of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Girls will me re Sept 17, 1884. For cata. 
logue address NaTu’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Normal Class for Kindergartners. 
The examination of candidates takes place Sept. 9 
1884. For particulars evply to Mrs.8. HaRris and 
Miss F. SOHWEDLER, care J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 

7 East 14th St., New York. 4741 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course forwomen. Laboratories, cabinets, 
and art-gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and 
tuition, $175 a year. Address Miss BLANOBARD, 
Prin., Hadley, Mass. 


DEPT. OF ORATORY, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


Work of the discontinued University School of Oratory 
continued on a higher plane of requirement. 8 
advantages for Bachelors of Art. Courses for Teach- 
ers, Speakers, and Readers. Address 8. 8. Corry, 
Ph.D., Freeman P!.. Beacon St., Boston. 4744 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park 


By F. Marion CRAWFORD. §1.25. 
“ Full of eustting incident, and told with remarkable 
.'—London Atheneum 


very delightfal book. * * * As a picture of 
Italian life, as charming one.’’— The Churchman. 


_A COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


« A thoroughly charming story, made very delightful 
by the authors extraordinary ability to sketch New Eng- 


Street, 


By the author of “ Rutledge.” $1.25. 
“A story of high moral aims and of unusual vigor 
and interest.”"— Boston Courier. 
«“ To read a chapter is like listening to the sparklin 
conversation of an entertaining woman. A story whic 
should be read aloud.”—Cottage Hearth. 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel of New York —— By Epear Faw. 
OETT. §1.50. 


Boston, 


land scenery, New England life. The book is full of the 
most excellent character drawing; full of refined ob- 
servation of manners and of peculiarities.” — Har 


« One of the most brilliant and successful of his pict- 
ures of New York society.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

One of the really clever novels of the season.” — 
The Knickerbocker, New York. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Rmter- 


word for 


Students 
limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, 
word, in English. The Becoliecios have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


lassica, d free. 
DE SEL VERB & SONS, Pabliskers, 1102 Walnnt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiological “ 


Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Olill-colors, Life-size. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


gy” Send for Circular. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, V. £. 4gt., 22 Franklin St., Bosten. 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


6OO CURIOUS QUERIES AND ANSWERS, gleaned from the fields of Liter- 
ature, Philosophy, History, Physiology, Chemistry, Geology, Mythology, Phi- 


lology, Botany, ography, etc. 


A HANDY BOOK for the TEACHER. 
A TEXT-BOOK for the STUDENT. 


A VADE-MECUM for the SCHOLAR. 
INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTING. 


It awakens independent thought and invites practical investigation. If you are desirous of knowin 
answers to the thousand and.one common every day questions that arise in historical, literary, philosophical, or 
mythological reference,—the explanation and origin of common sayings, you should buy a copy of ** QuizzrsMm,”” 


Beautifully bound in cloth. 
Address 


300 pp. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


To Madison. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY is the line selected by the 
majority of the Teachers of the United 
States for their route tothe meeting of the 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION at Madison, Wis., in July next 


If you have not selected this as the Road you will 
travel over between this city and Madison, you should 
do 80 at once. 

1. Itis the shortest line between these points. 

2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
Madison and retarn. 

8. Northwestern Dining Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars, 
and Parlor Cars are rnn on its trains. 

4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
— best in the world. “a 
tern coupon. ticket agents be permi 

. mpany ve a special rate to this meet- 
P'tare’ Chioago to Ms 


School Book Exchange. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


DEALERS IN 


School and College Text-Books, 


90 Cuampers St., New York. 


Having purchased the entire interest of the Text- 
Beek Co., and exclusive right to publish the following 
8: 


CAMPBELL'S READING SPELLERS, 


A New Method of Teaching Spelling. 
First AND SECOND Books. 


ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS, 


Nos I. anp II. 


ing, of one ful cago to Madison, and one-fifth 
fare 
For all culars remeron. and for a copy of “A 
N. "Chicago The} Will be sont 
. N. W. Ry. ‘ will be sen 
free of charge. W449 200 


Ros 
Polytechnic Institute, 


TEBRE HAUTE, IND. 
A School of Engineering ; Manufacturing Machine 
Entrance June 26 ari 16, 
e Address Prest. CHAS. 0. THOMPSON, 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course, two years ; shorter course, one year. ‘The 
Delsarte System of Gesture, and a complete courses of 
vocal training. Term begins Oct. 9. Avply at 1 Somer- 
set St., Boston, Mass., after Oct. ist to 9th, from 10 to 12 
A.M. For circulars address 
474 h cow MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


WANTED. 
A com it and ex lady teacher desires 


pe 
pation | Panny either Greek and , or German, 


A New Teachers’ Agency, 


Send stamp for circulars, and 
list of vacancies now a await- 
ing applicants. 

Cc. W. BARDEEN, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WANTED, 


A male teacher of “Gymnastics and Physical Train- 
ing,” — a man able to handle large classes of young chil- 
dren, and also one who could interest boys and young 
men and young ladies ; a man of experience and fruit- 
ful resources for interesting pupils. Salary from $1,500 
to $2.000 for the right man. anttL* once to 


We would call the attention of all progressive Edu- 
cators to the sperial merits of these books, and are sat- 
isfied a critical examination of them will result in the 
admission that they meet a want long a by 
teachers of every @. Other books in course of 
relating to the above 

prom: ven on lication letter or 
otherwise, to we 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


90 Chambers St., N. W. City. 
School Books Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 468m 


American Literature. 


A young lady would like a situation as a teacher of 
American Literature, Music, and Penmanship. Has 
fine references, Address 

475 ¢ Miss BERRY, South Bridgton, Me 


Our Educational Portraits are Gems. 


JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL GYCLOPAEDIA— “The 


Prest. FP. A. P. BARNABD, LLD., Columbia College, N Y.,, 
Prof. ARNOLD H.GUYOT, LLD., College of New Jersey, 


It has 31 Departments, with an editor of the highest scholarly standin 
Dwiest, LL.D.; American History,” ete., by Hon. Honace 
by Prof. WILLARD Parkes, M.D., LL.D , Ote., ete., ete, It has 2000 em 
Best,” and the only original American Cyclopedia It contains more tha 


“Good authority for the next half-centary,” etc.—Hon. Cha "Francis dams. 
Yale, “TI add my testimonial te its great excellence,” etc.—Prest. Brown. 
“ It is a valuable mine of inf ete.—Hom. Roscoe Conklin, LL D. 


Brown University, 


“* A vast amount of 


** Calculated to serve an excellent 


usefal matter,’’ etc.—Prest. Samuel C. Bartlett, LL.D. 


By far the best,” ete— p Stevens, LL 


Rochester Univ,, “Itisa peerless ty etc.—Prest. J. H. Seelye, LL.D. 


Richmond, &c. 


. than any other work of 
6S For particulars to obtain or sell it, etc, address. 


amin Silliman, 
ipofford, LL.D 


Best” —Planned by HON. H 


| Eprrors Iy CuHIRF. 


‘* Extremely useful to all classes,” etc.—Hon. Charles O° Conor, L.LD. 


“ It is superior to all others,” etc.—Prest. KE. @. Robinson 
r to it,” ete.—John G. Whittier, the Poet. 


en 

ery complete,” etc. -M. R. Wait 
“ Better than any other,” ote. —Prest 
“ Will supply a want lon 


of Congress. 


Hon, John D. Philbrick, LL D., Late 
A. 5 JOMNSON & O@., Publishers, 11 Great Jones St. New Work. 
Street, Beston, Mass, 


LL.D., Justice. 
W. A. Stearns, LL.D. 


felt,” ete.—U. 8. 
It is invalaable,” etc. Presé, 


Benj LD. 
“ It is a work which is found in th LL.D. 
of , to answer questions satisfactorily Every teacher needs such a work, and should like to see it in every household,”— 
Supt. of Boston Public Se 


hools.| 


tee B, FAIRCHILD, 47 Franklin 
WE ALSO WANT A FEW FIRST-CLASS MEN TO CANVASS FOR JOHNSON'S “ATLAS.” 


( 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| — 
J 
8 
“187%. 
: 
{6 Hawley Bt., Boston. | 
ORAGE GREELEY, LL.D. 
o wrote and signed more than 150 of the 8000 great 
Bd special articles, besides supervising the whole work, 
g foreach, — viz: ‘‘ Public Law,” ete. By Prest. T. D. Wootsey, LL D.; ‘ Civil Law,” ete., by Prof. T. W- 
L.D,. and Hon. ALex H Srevens, LL.D. ; Botany,” etc., by Prof. Asa Gray, LL D.; Medicine,” etc., 
nt contributors from all parts of America and Europe, whose names are signed to their articles. It is ‘THE 
ppleton’s in 16 volumes, and at half the price Don’t fail to examine JounTon’s before purchasing any other. 
Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the Wor id, including Fifteen of our Greatest Institutions of Learning, viz. : | 
U. i . “ I expect to be grateful the rest of my days for the use of it,” etc, — Prof. F. J. Child. LL.D. “The amountof valuable information is wonderful,” ete.—Rt. Hon. W. &. Gladstone, LL.D. 
Harvard University, Convenient. comprehe , LL.D, More accurate knowledge than an ordinary library,” ete.—Prest M. B. Anderson, LL.D. 
LL.D, ‘* More information than can be found in any other,” etc.—Prest. T. D. Woolsey, LL.D 
“A worthy monument of American scholarship,” etc.— Prest. Howard Crosby, LL.D. 
= “ The best in the English language for general use,” etc.— Pro. T. W. tay LL.D. 
Dartmouth, Superior to any work of the kind,” ete.—Rev, M. Taylor, D.D. “ A trastworthy of knowledge,” Joseph Henry LL.D. 
A thesaurus of useful knowledge,” etc.—Prest. Alexis Caldwell, LL.D A standard book of reference,”—Prest. P. A. Chadbourne, LL.D. 
Williams, “« After the Bible the most indispensable,” ete.—Prest. W. 8. Clark, LL.D. “ The best work of the kind,” ete.—Chancellor George Woods, LL.D. 
vast amount of useful ete.— Prest. Noah Porter, LL.D. A collection of very high 2 
Cornell University, « Not equaled by any other,” etc.—Hon. Joseph P. Bradley, LL D. 
* An honor to the country,” ete.—Ri. Rev. LL.D. 
_ a 
A 
& 
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“eachers’ Agencies, PUBLISHER'S NOTES. \CATARRH HAY FEVER THE NEW-ENGLAND 


AMERICAN 
EST TEACHER 3 and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SoHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 

Business nsacted im every State and Territory. 

JOHN K BUCKLYN, LL.D., President Mystic Val- 
ley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn., says: “I have em- 

loyed the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, and can 
moat cordially r commend it to all desiring good 
ers or good positions. 

MISS SARA M. SOULE, Olean 
N. Y., wites: “ I most earnestly commend the Pennsy!- 
vavia Educational Bareau to teachers seeking 

itions The promptness and earnestness with which 
upt Landis interests himself in behalf of teachers 
registering in it renders it an assistance surpassed b 
pn? other Bureaa, Having had experience with severa 
other educational Bureaus, I can conscientiously testi 
that I have not found any other as efficient. I shall 
ladly use my inflaence with other teachers in its favor, 
a shall certainly avail myself of its assistance when 
Lagain desire a position.” 
‘or application form and list of testimonials, address 
L. 8. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 
oduces to coll schools, and families superio: 
Princl ts, Tutors, and Govern- 
eases for every department of instruction; 
good schools mts. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
and Teachers’ Agency, 

240 ss (1) 28 Union Square, New York. 

Times Building 
Brockway Teachers Agency, CHICAGO, 
lies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub 
ened | private schools of Central, Western, and South- 


ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
ers without charge. 

2. Aids teachers in obtainiog positions. 

3. Sells or rents school properties. 

Application blank and circular sent on request. 
Adaress LOVELL & CO., 

16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 

N. B.— We have now on our books a large number of 

“ calls for teachers” at good salaries. 468 tf 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school. 
master, isa practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 


8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 


462 zz 238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
EsTABLISHED 1872. 
Americal « Etropean TRAC HERS 


Colleges, Schools, and Fami. 
lies with Professors, ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and 

jes, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 


N. ¥. 


1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country 
and Europe. 427 az 


WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a chan of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once, 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, asd want and bet 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications, 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap 


plication-form. 


TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


N O W 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


For TEACHERS or for POSITIONS, 


supplies, without cha 


No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers | 


the most liberal, Send for application-forms and 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 
Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MUTUAL PLAN.” 
Address the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 


465 tf 1618 Chestnut Philadelphia. 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 


We are making a special effort this year with Normal 
and will neither tant nor expense in 

season, ou are 0 a proposition 
all, you had better ter with a oe enk infinitely 
ry your chances of getting just what you want. 
tf LEMMO BRO’ , Kansas City, Mo. 
Valuable school 


HERS ! West for sale. 150 ils en- 


TEAS of 10,000. Price, $500. ncipal 


nity for A rare oppetive 
Association man - ress Teachers’ 00-0 
38 Madison St., Chicago, Ll, 


in the 


A Happy choice was that made last week by 
the directors of the National School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory in Philadelphis, when they 
elected Dr. Edward Brooks to be President of 
the Faculty of that institution, to succeed the| 


late Professor J. W. Shoemaker, who founded 
the school eleven years ago. Dr. Brooks was 
for many years president of the Pennsylvania| 
State Normal School, at Millersville, and has a, 
national reputation as the author of numerous 
valuable text-books. He will bring to his new 
sphere of duty the experience, influence, and 
popularity of nearly a third of a century of suc- 
cessful labor in the capacities of teacher, organ- 
izer, writer, and lecturer, and he will find there 
not only congenial tasks to perform, but also 
ample opportunity to employ the best thoughts 
and energies of his life in so doing. -Both the 


school and its new head are to be heartily con- 
gratulated. 


WE invite the special attention of our read- 
ers to the advertisement, in another column, 
of Messrs. Geo. F. King & Merrill, 29 Hawley 
Street, Boston. This firm has on hand a full 
stock of pens, pencils, ink, paper, and blank- 
books, which they claim will compare favorably 


in quality and price with other dealers, They 
assure their customers that ‘satisfaction to 
all’’ is their motto, 


— Freshness and purity are communicated 
to the complexion by Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 

“ Hill's Hair Dye,” black or brown, 50c. 

Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic is indorsed 
by physicians. Ask for Colden’s; no other. 
Of druggists. 


TEACHERS 


— NOT — 


Looking for a Place, 
But wishing to keep posted on desirable places, becom- 
ing vacant, please write us. We have 
Over 200 Vacancies for which we 

Have no Teachers. 
gay A few more State Agents wanted. gy 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
38 MADISON 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hints to teachers on “ How to Apply for a Position,’ 


mailed on receipt of 15 cents 477 tf 


Isa type of catarrh having 
peculiar symptoms. It is 
attended by an inflamed 
condition of the lining 
membrane of the nostrils, 
tear-ducts, and throat, af- 
fecting the lungs. An acrid 
mucus is secreted, the dis 
charge is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. 
There are severe spasms 
of sneezing, frequent at 
tacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. 

Cream Balm is a 
remedy founded on a cor: 
rect diagnosis of this dis- 
ease and can be depended 
upon. 50cta at druggists: 
60 cta, Sample bottle, by mail, 10 cts. 

Y BROTHERS, Dr its, Owego, N. Y. 


(ams of the Northwest ” 


Is the title of a Tourists’ Guide issued by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. Written in a pleasing vein and pro 
fusely illustrated with handsome views of 
the various summer resorts and points of 
interest in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Dakota, it attracts the reader’s atten- 
tion and interest from the first, and holds 
it until the book is finished and a desire 
to visit those picturesque regions awak- 
ened. Teachers, Tourists, and Summer 
Travelers should send to A. V. H 
CaRPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and secure a copy. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Pau) 
Railway is the line selected by the teach 
ers of the United States for their route to 
the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Madison, Wis. in July 
next. 


HAY-FEVER 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


To School Attendance. 

Adapted to allschools. Raises the per cent. of attend 
ance. Saves time and iabor. Promotes accuracy and 
uniformity in reports. 

Recommended by Supt. A. P. Stone, Borngen, 
Mass. ; E. A. Hubbard, former Agent of Mass. 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 
send 20 cents for ome Stamps 

Address J. M. BANN 


’ ON, 
Lock Box 279, Springfield, Masa. 


THE NEXT NUMBER OF THE TEACHER COMMENCES 
A NEW VOLUME. 


OUR NEW MONTHLY 
EXPLAINING AND ILLUSTRATING 


A One- Dollar Magazine. 


The Public School, 
The Primary Teacher, 


The American Teacher, 


OF THE 


NEW EDUCATION. 


CONSOLIDATION OF 
The Teacher’s Companion, 


EDUCATIONAL PAPER, 
THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 


32 Quarto Pages. 


The Kindergarten Messenger. 


“T have examined with 


same to be useful and practical.”—W. T. Haggis. 


“ Admirable in plan, and must receive a wide 
Prest. elect of State Agr. College, Mass. 


educational B. STOOKWELL, 
and best authorities in their work, and the most 


K. Gorwa.s, Supt. Norristown, Pa. 
strong “ to your excellent list of pa 

ter, it su a hi 

as a rerking elp for teachers is, I believe. 

School New Haven, 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS ON SENDING OUT THE FIRST NUMBER. 
eat interest the new magasine Taz AMERICAN TEACHER, and find the 


© The practical purpose of the editors is evident on every page. 


The easonably free from that cant of 
in educational journals. Tax TEACHER isa valuable addition to the literatare which 
honors the pen of its able corps of contributors.’’—J. H. HoosE, State Normal School, Cortland, 


# Fitted to reach the great body of our teachers at the very points where they need 


ractive will convince even tLe most 
encouragement. Its att bo Comr. cf Public Schwols, R. I. 


editorial corps are a sufficient guaranty of its character and abili 
“The names of its rps gu ¥ 


P. Hopgiys. 
“ leased with it. Every article in it carries great merit with it. The 
be An ee Pe every teacher. I can cheerfully recommend it to all engaged 


blications. In quantity, as well as qu 
, which, I have no doubt, will be sustained. 
destined 


The articles are brief and pointed. 


perpetual moralizing which characterize too 


N.Y. 
and most hearty approval.”—J. C. GREENOUGH, 


assistance and 
skeptical of the value of a great 


the highest 
—LOUISh 


tending?” JOS. 


of mat- 
E AMERICAN TEACHER 
to be a success.’’—8. T. DoutTron, Supt. of 


in 


Copies for Introduction sent to all Superintendents and School Offers. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 16 Hawley &t., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY AND TOWN IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Bureau of Education. 


SUPPLIES 


1. Teachers with desirable positions. 

2. Colleges with Professors and Tutors. 

3. Academies, Seminaries and Public and Private 
Schools of Every Grade with Competent Prin- 
cipals and Teachers. 

4. Gives Parents Information of the Best Schools. 

5. Bents and Sells School Property. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED: 


Tax New ENGLAND BuREAU OF EDUCATION 


. has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 


tronized by many of the best schools, public and pri- 
vate, in every State in the Union, 


This Bureau has registered a large number of 
e able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 

3 Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 

e ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 

This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
¢ fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction comes from the East, the 
West, the North, and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register, Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


P. 8 —May be seen at Madison, at the great Educa- 
tional Meeting, next week. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Coll Preparato: Schools 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Beven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 344 ax 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG J, Boston. 
‘ Lee 4 examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
ap 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
d 


jana. For catalogues address 
423 uz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GANNETT, 


Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women, Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of ay advantages, 


Address C. BRAGDON, 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location and grounds. Li artistic advanta- 


ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
pains of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and farther particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. eos House), ton. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M, 
r 
458 E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
FRaminonam, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, . 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HypDs, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D, B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL Mass. 
For Both 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 1838 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
es uth, N. H. The next term will begin 

y, Feb.7. For information, address 
cipal, C. 6. RounDs, Ph.D. 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENOB, 

course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for classes of studeats. Addres 
for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


UR SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 
Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, price 


i 
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WANTED, 


For some of the best selling school articles now in the 
market. Exclusive territory and paying commissions 
Active, intelligent Teachers, with some busi- 


given. 
ness experience, preferred. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


AGENTS, 


Address, with references, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


AKING THE LEAD. 
Barnes’ New Readers 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief Sertes. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Two-Book 6 phy Course. 


Steele’s 14 Weeks in the mees. 7 vols.; &c., &. 
@™ Send for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
New England, 


B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for 
$2 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETIOS, 


TBE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


upplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
AAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. - 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE'’S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 
414 Broadway, . . . NEW YORK. 


Scott's Manual of United States Mistery, 
with the Constitution and Declaration of Independ- 
ence; with questions. By Davin B. Soorr. .45 

Scott’s Review Mistery. A Short Outline His- 
tory of the United States, for review grades and be- 

nners in the study. By DAvip B. SooTT, Jr. .60 
helpley’s Compend of Histery. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 124 Brosawsy. 


PUBLISH * YORK. 


Andersen’s Histeries and Hist’] Readers; 

Leighten’s Histery ef Rome; 

Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra; 

Beedan ellegg’s Lessons Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 

Hiutchisen’s 


161 Wabash AY Chicago. 111 Heston. 


H. I. 
FIRST LESSONS 


Physiology and Hygiene, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
ALCOHOL, TOBACCO, 
And Other Narcotics. 
By CHARLES K. MILLS, M.D. 
rice, 85 conts, Wer Ruamiantion, 50 cts. 


For further information, please address 
ELDREDGE é& BRO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
477b 


15 Bromfield 8t. 
BOSTON. 


153 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


A VAIUABLE BOOK. 


and 


A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 
Beautifully Bound in Cloth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00. 


Address, N.E. PUBLISHING CO., 
Ld 16 Hawley Street. Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin 6q., New York. 


"Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 
Choice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 
especially adapted 


LoTHuRop MOTLEY, to school use 
and home reading. 
Am these will be found studies upon 


selections 
which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a permanent 


historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 
The Siege of Leyden; The Biography of William the 


Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt.for New Eng., 
17 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only [lnstrated School Edition, 
THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 
=” The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 
tion, 45 cts. 

the Editor’s 


proction! hints on the school of poetry. 
J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


Trement Street, Bosten. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


4 OW National Sune tion Agency 


| 
SAVE | tee 
MO NEY. HENRY D. « co. 
268 as 18% Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 
TEXT-BOOKS . 
AND 
School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St. Boston. 
Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Vacation Reading. 
TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Bev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
42 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Schools and booksellers can obtain Dr. Sauveur’s Works from F. W. 
SonomnmorF, Boston, Mass. ; Jous WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


4 new volume, Grammaire Francaise pour 
begins with a study on French pronunciation 


les Anglais, will be ready July 1, and will be taught 
at the next session of the Summer Oollege of Languages (Burlington, Vt., July 7 to August 15>. This work 
(44 pages), and is followed by numerous exercises for the classes. 
Otreulars will be sent to applicants by Dr. L. SAUVBUR, Burlington, Vi. 


New York City: Cari 
Bopeer & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


& 00.’5 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOO 
Lessonsin Elem. Physiclegy, 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 

Bducational 


Catalogue sent free on lscation. 
Fourth Ave, New York. 


1.10 
1.10 
1.10 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART PRIMARY EDSCATION OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
e@™ For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
399 tf 7 Park 


Street, BOS 
42 Bleeker St. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘xew roux, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, ci, $1.76. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.60 
UTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.60. 
HE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12m0. cloth, $1.25. 
BR ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


X FORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


PorTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA 
——~— The Normal Readers. 
& 16 =(Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 


NEW YORK. ‘Raub’s Arithmetics. 
| 


Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
‘Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
‘Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Series. 
abash ummere’s Surveying. 
CHICAGO. Greeley's Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History tent 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


1.26 
ess. larged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and Se 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols.,each .50 
Le ells English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 9 of 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Legtoc 
Sturtevant's Economics. 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology. 1.56 
Le Duo’s Learnt to Draw. us. 2. 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
Full list, with specimen pages. mailed on application 


te the Publishers 


0|Choral 


Vol. XX.—Ro. 3 
NOW READY. 


L. 0. EMERSON’S NEW BOOK, 
W orship, 


Fer Cheirs. Singing Classes and 
Musical Conventions. 


Fall Church Music Book size. Price, $1.00. 


CHORAL WORSHIP bas 320 pages. 


CHOBAL WORSEEP bas 100 of Ele- 
' ménts, Exercises, Easy and Graded Songs in one, 
two, or more parts, Glees, &c. A good variety. 


CHOBAL WORSHIP has 75 pages of the beat 
Metrical Tunes, 


CHORAL WOBSHEP has 110 pages of the finest 
Anthems, Motets, Sentences, &c., for Choir use. 
CHORAL WOBSHEEP has 35 pages of miscel- 
laneous matter, including good material for Con- 

cert Singing, and for training the voice. 

On the whole, Choral Worship is a book for the 
times, appearing as Chorus, Choir, and Choral Singing 
is again coming in favor, and creating a demand for 
jast what this book supplies,—in the best way, 

Send $1.00 for Specimen Copy. 

SONG WORSHIP (just out) s a Sunday school 
Song Book of the greatest promise. by Emerson and 
Sherwin. Send 25 cents for one Specimen Copy.) 

Address 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE FEITSHANS 
School of Elocution. 


Summer School opens June 20, 1884. There will be 
given a course especially adapted for Teachers, Readers, 
Actors, and also a course In Shakespeare. Send for 


catalogue. 
No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Ill. 
az J. C. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


TEACHERS 


Can find profitable employment during 
their summer vacation canvassing for 
our new publication, 


The Student's Topical Shakespeare, 


Arranged for the Use of Clergymen, Law- 
yers, Students, and those of 
Literary Tastes. 
No expense has been spared to make it 
worth a place in every library. 


Sold b only. Active, re- 
liable AGENTS WANTED at large com- 
missions. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
(Subscription Dept.) 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


SEND TO 


25 
7s|University Publishing Co 


19 Miarray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERS!.EEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


33 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


CALDWELL & BRENNAN’S (CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
8vo. Cl., 188 pp. Ill. New and Enlarged Ed, $1.50. 
MANUAL OF INTRODUCTORY CHEMICAL 
PRACTICE, for the Use of Students in Colleges and 
Normal and High Schools. By Prof. Geo.C. Caldwell 
and A.A. Brennan, of Cornell Univ. Second edition, 
revised and corrected. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Norma! Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s h Grammars. 
Pelteon’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Peterson’s Science. 308 eow 


BLAINE and LOCAN. 


THE BEST LIFE now ready for Agents. 


Apply at once, or send 50 cts. for outfit. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
194 St., New Vork City. 


JOHN RUSEIN’S 


The New and Catalegue 
PUBLICATIONS 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, New York, 
Containing 
Scientific and other Text-Books for Volleges, Indus- 
trial Schools and Theological Seminaries, with 
many Valuable Practical Works for Architects, 
Engineers, Mechanics, Ete., including Works on 
Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keeping: 
Ohemistry, Drawing, and Painting, Electricity, En- 
gineering. Metallurgy, Machinery, Mechanics, Min- 
eralogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
Etc,, Ete. And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
brew and Greek Bibles, Testaments, Lexicons. 
Grammars, Reading-Books and Ooncordances. 
Also a full List of their Editions of 
WOoRES. 
Will be sent free to by mail any one ordering it. 


book. 


NOW READY, 


Hclectic Physiology 


and Hygiene. 


The best Elementary Text. Book on the subject yet offered. A brief treatise in 
lessons of easy length, adapted to the capacity and understanding of young stu- 
dents. Special attention given to Narcotics and Stimulants ; proper sanitary con- 
ditions ; habits of healthfulness and kindred topics. Valuable Supplementary Notes, 
Topical Outlines, Suggestive Questions, Glossary, and Index. Numerous superior 
illustrations, including 4 full-page colored Plates. An eminently teachable 


Full cloth, 189 pages. Introduction price, 60 cents; Exchange price, 36 cents. 
Send 60 cents for Sample Copy. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers. Cincinnati & New York. 
C, F. STEARNS, New England Agt, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


64 
school Room Wall Maps| 
| Puinam’s Berles of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to 
| The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 
Address as above. 3806 tf eow ee 


